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We give this week a number of different styles of dressing the hair. The back 
hair is still worn high, ahd is ornamented with crépés, braids, and curls. The 
chignons, however, are tending to decrease a little in size. 

Fig. 1.—The front hair is combed up and frizzed in little short curls. The 
chignon is high, and is formed of puffs and curls. In the middle of the front is 
a bow of cherry satin ribbon, on the left side is a rose. 

Fig. 2.—This chignon is composed of long and short curls, while thé front and 
side hair is rolled up over crépés. In front is a bandeau of little curls and a 
diadem of enameled bronze leaves. 

Fig. 3.—The waved front hair is laid 
back loosely and arranged in puffs on 
the top of the head. ‘The chignon is 
of long curls. ‘The trimming is cont 
posed of forget-me-not sprays and a bow 
of blue satin ribbon with long ends. 

Fig. 4.—For this simple manner of 
dressing the hair, which is especially 
appropriate for young girls, comb the 
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front hair back loosely and join it with the back hair, making a simple chignon 
arranged over several crépés. Band and bow are of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—The front hair is arranged similarly to the last. ‘The chignon con- 
sists of two puffs, which are separated by a braid which is continued around 
the outside. 

Fig. 6.—This chignon consists of several curls rolled over crépés. It is bor- 
dered with a large braid. The front hair is combed back over the ear. Band 
and rosette are of blue velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—In this arrangement all the front hair is combed back. The chignon 

consists of several rolls made over crépés. It has a black velvet ribbon around 
the edge. 
Figs. 8 and 9.—Both chignon and side hair are arranged over crépés in 
puffs. The front hair is combed back. 
A long curl hangs from the left side. 
The trimming is composed of a ruche 
and bow of black velvet, roses, and 
forget-me-nots. 

Fig. 10.—The waved front hair is 
combed back loosely. ‘The chignon is 
of puffs and curls. Band and rosette 
are of green satin mbbon. 
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A LADY FAUST. 


A tapr looked in her mirror’s face ; 

Nor wealth had she, nor beauty, nor grace ; 

And one by one had her visions died, 

She thought, as she looked in the glass—and sighed! 


“I wield no sceptre, no empire rule, 

Nor can make out of all wise men one fool ; 
And out of the lees of fashion’s wine 

Flows not for me one drop divine.” 


She started: lol at her side there stood 
(At her side, that is, in her fancy's mood) 
A soft impalpable epirit of air, 

Strangely lessening her despair. 


He had a specious, plausible mien, 
Rose-flowers for wings, but a thorn between ; 
A tender smile, but a withering eye— 

KF beacon to lure a vessel by. 


Said the tempter, “Thon shalt have jewels and gold ; 
Thy face shall be fair, thrice fair to behold; 

And thine eyes like diamonds bright Bhall shine 
From the richest depths of Golconda’s mine. 


Thy foes shall envy, thy friends shal! emile, 
And men shall bow to thine every wile; 
Life's cup to thee shall be lusciously sweet, 
And its golden chaplets fall at thy feet. 


Ten years I give thee of untouched health, 
Ten years of the pearls of beauty and wealth; 
Beauty is conquest, and wealth is power, 

And the twain together an empress's dower. 


Bat prerently shall thy bloom fail off, 

And men shall wonder and women scoff; 
And thy golden locks grow scanty and gray, 
And the gloom of night eclipse life’s day” 


She pansed a while—hour followed hour— 





‘en years, ten years of beauty and power! 
*Twas terribly great the sacrifice; 
But “the woman” triumphed—she paid the price ! 


| 
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TR Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain @ rich variety of Patterns and Illustrations 
of numerous Ball and Evening Dresses, Opera 
Cloaks, Blouses, Fichus, Trimmings, etc., etc. 





MARRYING BELOW US. 


T seems ridiculous in this Democratic coun- 
try to hear people speak of man or woman 
marrying below him or herself. It is, indeed, 
very absurd when this is said, as it generally is, 
in reference to some fanciful social distinction, 
with probably no other basis than the difference 
between the occupations of the fathers of hus- 
band and wife. 

When Miss Gross, the daughter of a man 
who has made his fortune in dealing in broad- 
cloth by the piece, marries Mr. Singlestick, 
whose inheritance is derived from selling the 
same material by the yard, society is supposed 
to turn up its fastidious nose, and exclaim that 
Miss G, has decidedly lowered herself by a més- 
alliance, This is said without any reference 
whatsoever to the personal qualities of the two 
and their mutual adaptation. It merely ap- 
plies to a trade distinction which any person 
with “a soul above buttons” is incapable of ap- 
preciating. It requires the knowingness of the 
tradesman, one familiar with business—the 
practiced measurer of tape and skillful unfolder 
of dry goods—to take the due measure of man- 
kind according to the mercantile standard, and 
affixing to each individual the trade-mark of 
his or her rank, to assort them accordingly. 

Those who are not in the trade are incapable 
of discriminating between the social values of 
wholesale and retail, and would never discover 
in the alliance of a Miss Gross and a Mr. Sin- 
glestick, provided they were mutually agree- 
able, the mercantile incompatibility of such an 
assortment, 

While confessing ourselves unable to appré- 
ciate the peculiar class distinctions which are 
claimed to exist among our sons and daughters 
of trade, we are willing to admit the possibility 
of a mésalhance, We will allow, for example, 
that if a young girl of sixteen should by any 
chance become the wife of an old man of sixty 
she would be decidedly making herself a party 
to an ill-assorted match. We care not how 
much gold shriveled age may have thrown in 
as a make-weight, it can never be an equal poise 
with blooming youth. Nature forbids the bans 
of any such proposed alliance, and if the parties 
permit they must suffer the consequences of an 
inherent discord which no sacrifice, mutual or 
separate, can ever appease. 

We can detect, moreover, indications of 
fature discord in those numerous marriages 
which have no other reason for being than the 
mutual agreeableness of two partners in the qua- 
drilles of a fashionable winter season. These 
unions are probably more productive of unhap- 
piness than most, for they are formed without 
any thoroughness of knowledge of each other. 
The voluptuous excitements of the dance, and 
the ceremonicus observances of the ball-room, 
hardly admit of that coolness and freedom of 
judgment essential to a just appreciation of 
one’s fitness for a partnership for life. 

In aristocratic Europe it is said that the man 
can not marry below him, but that whatever 
may have been the previous station of his wife, 
he elevates her to his own. ‘The woman, ac- 





cording to the same rule, must accept the po- 


sition of her husband of an inferior class and 
be degraded to his social rank, My lord can 
thus marry his cook with impunity; but wo- 
betide my lady who ventures*upon taking to 
her bosom a beloved Yellowplash. 

In this country we think it is the woman— 
she, at any rate, who claims to be the woman 
of society—who most often marries below her- 
self, ».< that our damsels have an inordinate 
caprice for good-looking fellows behind their 
chairs and on the coach-box, but that those 
they choose are apt to be taken for their mer- 
cantile value, and not their individual and social 
worth. ‘The flourishing man of business, or the 
retired possessor of a fortune, whatever may be 
his personal defects, will carry the day in a 
competition for the favors of our beauteous 
damsels against any poorer person, though he be 
an Apollo and an Admirable Crichton combined. 
The mere toilette requirements of our resplen- 
dent belles are so exorbitant, that it is impossi- 
ble for them to yield to any inclination for full- 
ness of masculine vigor and virtue when accom- 
panied with scantiness of purse. It is thus that 
all the Gradgrinds with shriveled bodies and 
collapsed hearts, but corpulent money -bags, 
get the most of our fine or rather superfine 
women. This accepting a husband for the 
wealth he possesses, so that he may indulge his 
wife in the full scope of the desired dry-goods 
and other fashionable luxuries, and without re- 
gard to his deficiencies of mind, body, and soul, 
is certainly marrying below us. 





PASSION FOR FINE HOMES. 


NE of the most unfavorable signs of the 
times is the love of excessive display in 
the construction and fitting up of our homes. 
Within a few years the change in this respect 
has been strikiag. Two generations ago men 
in good circumstances were content with sub- 
stantial houses; and while they consulted the 
principles of good taste in the architectural fin- 
ish and in the furniture of their homes, they 
knew nothing of that fondness for show which 
has now become so general. Even men of 
wealth were not formerly prone to a lavish ex- 
hibition of their means in gaudy structures and 
ornamental finery. ‘They built elegant homes, 
but it was elegance for use, not for pompous 
nothingness. 

It is not so now. The taste for extravagant 
show which is extending over the whole coun- 
try takes a very special pleasure in advertising 
its vamity in the shape of fine homes. ‘The im- 
mense outlay, directed by a love of ostentation, 
and in some instances by a barbaric delight in 
the veriest tinsel, builds a house as far removed 
as possible from the idea of ahome. Nothing 
about it indicates the presence of domestic love. 
Its complicated plan, its elaborate ornamenta- 
tion, its gilded halls, its gay frescos, never sug- 
gest the quiet retreats of life nor those sweetly 
enforced pauses of daily existence in which 
sensible families expect to renew the wasted 
strength of nerve and muscle in happy inter- 
course at the table and fireside. Such homes 
have no sentiment about them, no genuine re- 
finement, no warm-heartedness, but are simply 
the outdoor world meagrely translated into 
bricks, paint, and upholstery. The most of 
them encourage effeminacy of character, They 
patronize our weaknesses, put a premium on 
morbid self-indulgence, and stimulate those vi- 
tiating arts which substitute trickery for honest 
toil, and speculation for productive industry. 

Every man who can command the means 
should strive to secure a good and comfortable 
home. And he ought to make it, if possible, 
a pleasant and an elegant home. So far from 
negiecting taste he should seek to adorn his 
dwelling with whatever can minister to his bet- 
ter sensibilities. Never should it be a mere 
living-place, a nursery, a cold hermitage, shut 
out from society, exclusive, lonely, and repuls- 
ive. On the contrary, it ought to be genial, its 
very walls giving a cordia) welcome to all vis- 
itors, and its dumb things significant of the 
sacredness of hospitality, And such will it be 
to friends and acquaintances if it is a real home 
for the inmates. Build it to suit these in their 
true domestic instincts; let it represent quiet, 
order, harmony, affection, and the cheering in- 
tercourse of inspiring hours; and it will be just 
the home that intelligent and cuitured people 
will like to visit, Yet most of our new and 
fashionable homes are constructed for the visit- 
ing world instead of the family. The rage in 
modern d tic architecture is for splendid par- 
lors and saloons that may give entertainment to 
crowds and glorify a wintry midnight with gas- 
lights. Downright worldliness is the chief end 
proposed. And the result is, while one of the 
beautiful forms of Art is utterly perverted from 
its legitimate scope, and fails to educate our 
people in the conceptions of a true domestic 
architecture, the wealthy families of the coun- 
try are more and more sensualized by the 
abuse of those agencies which, if properly used, 
would be most ennobling to their sensibilities. 
Unawares to themselves, such persons are mor- 
ally and socially debauched. The insensible 
influence steals into the very core of their be- 
ing. If they are not alienated from all the 
sturdy virtues, they are so enfeebled as to be 
unfit for firm contact with life. Raised in such 
hot-houses, the puny crop, partly of vegetables 











and partly of flowers, goes to the market of the 
world, commands its price, and perishes. 

Above every other place in the world home 
should be the abode of taste, of beauty, of 
“sweetness and light.” Money can not be 
better employed than in multiplying its charms. 
The best products of the age are always found 
in the homes of the people. Civilization here 
attains its last and greatest results. Unhap- 
pily for us, however, a strong impulse is setting 
in against the old-fashioned ideas of a genuine 
home. All this is simply a fashionable affec- 
tation. But it is none the less mighty because 
it is an affectation; and the deeper and holier 
the instinct against which it works the more 
fatal the evils which are sure to follow. Peo- 
ple can bear a good deal of folly so long as the 
primary virtues are not dislodged; but when 
these silly affectations establish themselves in 
the centre of moral and social life they soon 
change from follies to vices. ‘The human 
heart can resist any thing except a homeless 
home. ‘To battle with this evil it has no trust- 
worthy arms, no manly courage, no victorious 
strength. It gives up at once, and it gives up 
forever. Not more easy is the change from an 
unsatisfying state of religion to a condition of 
doubt, from doubt to infidelity, from infidelity 
to atheism, than the transition from ungratified 
domestic feelings to social skepticism, and on 
through the total decay of all tender and gen- 
erous sentiments. Against this entire over- 
throw of the manly sensibilities a good home 
is the divine safeguard. A good home is a true 
and genuine home—a home for all our human- 
ness—a home for the blended imtellect and 
heart—not the mocking counterpart of the open 
world, repeating the glare of the street, the 
glitter of the concert-hall, the gauds of the the- 
atre, but a world to itself and for itself, pre- 
senting evermore an image of a trust, a hope, a 
joy better than itself. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Another Proverd. 
N Y DEAR JEHU,—On a certain Christ- 
mas-eve, long ago, I was sitting with 
your mother, my sister, and she had in her lap 
a pair of your trowsers in a condition which 
was normal in your wardrobe—a condition 
which caused your mother to send them more 
than once to the saddler’s with the request that 
he would please to patch them with leather. 
“There is nothing for it,” she exclaimed, 
‘that boy ought to be clad in leather.” As 
she said so, she raised the garment, hopelessly 
rent from side to side, ‘I am so tired with 
Christmas shopping for the children,” said my 
sister Smith, your mother, * and it is so late, I 
really don’t know what to do.” Then—for she 
was much younger than you are now, Jehu— 
she spoke rather impatiently of her dear little 
folks, and the minute afterward scolded her- 
self venemently, as if she had been the most 
unreasonable and wicked of parents. ‘‘Oh 
dear!” said my good sister, as she held up the 
rent garment, “I am ashamed of myself! My 
temper is as much torn as these trowsers.” 

“*My dear,” said 1, softly, **’ts never too 
late to mend.” 

Sister Smith smiled, and smoothed her fore- 
head, while I poked up the fire and produced 
a sparkling flame; and opening her work-bask 
et she began to repair Jehu’s breaches, while 
I read to her the lesson for Christmas-eve— 
Milton’s Hymn. When [ had finished reading 
she said to me; ‘* What comfort there 1s im 
those words!” 

“Yes,” answered I, “they are aiways as 
fresh as the feeling of the season.” 

“Indeed,” said my sister Smith, ** they are 
not true of trowsers only—” 

** My dear—” answered I. 

“*Oh, I beg your pardon,” she replied, smil- 
ing; “my mind is full of my work. And if it 
is a bad habit—” 

***Tis never too late to mend,” interrupted I. 
and she stitched away as if her very soul was 
sewing. 

My dear Jehu, have you thought how true 
itis? Have you thought of the immense com- 
fort of the general application? Ihave, a great 
many times; and if you are afraid of moral- 
izing, yeu had better throw this letter away. 
Moralizing! Why, what is thinking but moral- 
izing? What is looking but moralizing? Unless 
a man’s mind stops, how can he help moraliz- 
ing? He may do it stupidly—so he may every 
thing—but then it is not the moralizing, it is 
the stupidity which is disagreeable. You walk 
into the summer fields, Jehu—let us mention 
them now, because the very sound is music in 
these winter days—and you see a lily or a shy 
Arethusa, and you think of some delicate line 
of Herrick’s, or some lovely girl, or of some 
beautiful character, just as when a June cloud 
floats over a still pond it is mirrored in it, and 
the lily and your thoughts unite, and you some- 
how feel the kinship of every thing. 

“The whole is either his cupboard of food 
Or cabinet of pleasure.” 


Well, that is moralizing; and it is so because 
you are a woman—a human being. Ifyou were 
a cow it would not be so. Do you wish that 
you were 9 cow? Cows do not moralize— 
poets do, It is not the fashion to sayso, But 





if we interpret the word generously, I think we 
shall find that whether Lady Flora finds any 
moral in the lay or not, it is there. The poet 
means it, because he can not help seeing it. 
It is that sight which makes him a poet. Is 
the Sleeping Beauty merely a fairy tale to him? 


On the contrary, it is any thing but that, and, | 


therefore, he is a poet. Does Lady Flora find 
no moral in Othello, none in Lear, none in As 
You Like Jt? Did she find no moral in last 
night's superb sunset—‘* Yon orange sunset 
waning slow?” Don’t be afraid of the moral, 
young poet. You may not pin it on, as in 
4Esop’s fables, but if your wine has no bouquet, 
it is not yet what wine should be. 

Charles Reade wrote a novel with this prov- 
erb as a title. Did he mean that it was never 
too late to mend a bad prison system? If he 
did, he was a wise man. And yet it is very 
slowly, my dear, Jehu, that we are willing to 
own the truth, Age has an intrinsic charm, 
and follies, if they are only venerable, look 
quite wise, and crimes grown reverend have a 
fine aspect of innocence. The hostility to 
change of every kind that is sometimes called 
Conservatism, as if we should call frost Con- 
servative, and insist that perpetual frost was 
the only hope of vegetation, is often a very 
honest inability to see how change is practicable 
or possible. When Sir Samuel Romilly sug- 
gested in the English Parliament that people 
ought not to be hung for stealing the value of 
five shillings, there was a horrible outcry against 
his proposition, as if he had proclaimed a cru- 
sade against civilization, ‘‘It may be rather 
hard,” this sentiment said, “but, upon the 
whole, it is better as it iss We must take 
things as they are. None of your millennial 
politics! None of your visionary views!” So 
with other questions, and some very ridiculous, 
such as what Macactay called “ grabbling in 
the entrails” of a traitor. If the drawing and 
quartering for treason were abolished, this same 
absurd feeling, calling itself Conservatism, 
thought the whole British Constitution would 
come down, It said that it had always been 
so; that the thing itself was perhaps not so 
important, but that when you began to change 
there was no logical stopping-place. If you 
tip the first block the whole row tumbles over. 
And since the world aad gone on so comfort- 
ably with the grabbling grown traditional, why 
put in this restless hand and disturb the old 
order? Any different plan is untried and 
problematical, and good sense and repose cry 
hands off! 

This was the argument, and it was very 
earnestly urged, however preposterous it sp- 
pears, It was confessed that the existing or- 
der was not the best conceivable, but it was ar- 
gued that things practicable and not things con- 
ceivable were the affair of reasonable men. But 
the reply was, simply and persistently, ‘*’Tis 
never too late to mend.” And so persistent 
was the declaration that it came at last to be 
resistless, and nobody is hung now for stealing 
five shillings’ worth, and there will be no more 
grabbling. 

Confucius, indeed, says that it ts sometimes 
too late to mend. He says that when a man 
carzies a bad habit beyond forty years he will 
be its slave forever, Who will be bold enough 
to dispute with the famous sage? Who, but my 
neighbor Jake Goodheart—a descendant in the 
right line of old Squire Allworthy. Jake mar- 
ried at thirty and brought his bride good-na- 
ture, a good fortune, and some bad habits. 
That is not the best outfit in the world; and 
I advise my young friends to be a little wary 
of precisely that combination, Bad habits and 
good-nature and fortune are very apt to prove 
bad habits plus good-nature and fortune, and 
the result is generally worse habits, and finally 
bad fortune altogether. But Lucinda who mar- 
ried Jake was warned, and she said that she 
understood the risk. ‘*For,” she continued, 
‘‘ Jake loves me, and I love Jake; and how 
can I make a better use of my life than in 
trying to save his?” 

“My dear,” replied Aunt Prudence, “ that 
will not be the result, You won’t lift him up; 
he will pull you down. It 13 a story as old as 
young women, Lucinda, and they all say what 
you are saying when they want to marry a 
young fellow.” Aunt Prudence’s voice soften- 
ed a little as she added; ‘* Why, Lucinda, why 
not at least be as brave as I was? I am old 
now and wear caps, but once I was young and 
had my Jake. Do you think I loved him less 
than you do yours? My dear, he also had his 
bad habits and his good-nature, and I knew 
what the end would be; so I summoned cour- 
age and broke my heart. I told him that we 
ought not to marry for we should be wretched. 
He pleaded. I showed him just what would 
happen. My dear, it was a very bitter busi- 
ness; but 1 persisted, for I felt that I was 
right, and we parted.” Aunt Prudence paused 
for a few momenis, then she said: “It was just 
as I foretold. His bad habits became worse, 
and then came the end.” 

Lucinda made no reply when Aunt Pradence 
talked in this strain; but when the good old 
iady said, ‘‘There, Lucinda, I have told you 
my experience, what de you think of it?” Lu- 
cinda answered: “I think, dear Aunt, that 
if you had felt as strongly as I do, that it is 
never too late to mend, your prophecy would 
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not have fulfilled itself, and you might to-day 
have had grandchildren sitting upon your knee.” 

Aunt Prudence looked compassionately at 
her niece, and she never again tried to reason 
against her intention. She was at least wise in 
some things if not in others. Aunt Prudence 
was never known to grate a wooden nutmeg, 
nor to advise a young poet not to publish; and 
before Christmas Lucinda was Mrs. Jake Good- 
heart. She came to live in my neighborhood, 
and I became a friend of the family very soon. 
Jake had the best intentions. He began well, 
and every thing went smoothly for some weeks 
and even months, Then came trouble. One 
night he returned late and flown with wine, 
It was a pitiful sight—it was a terrible truth to 
a noble woman who sincerely loved her husband. 
The difficulty, I suppose, is not that a certain 
kind of affection will not remain, but that the 
respect, which is the cardinal condition of the 
married society—for a man need not be married 
to know that—will disappear. Lucinda treated 
Jake very kindly, She neither pouted, nagged, 
sneered, sulked, nor scolded, she merely did 
what occurred to her to make home more de- 
lightful. Poor Jake was heartily ashamed, and 
profoundly touched by the conduct of his wife. 
But by-and-by away he went again—and Lu- 
cinda was as thoughtful as before. It was a 
painful, but a most interesting, struggle. Jake, 


who was truly kind, accomplished, proud, was, 


ready to abandon himself to destruction. But 
in every paroxysm of despair his wife said to 
him, cheerfully, ‘‘’Tis never too late to mend, 
Jake.” And that was the music, he said, 
which finally expelled the demon. It was a 
struggle of some years, and he was past forty 
when he could say he had mended; and it was 
good for Jake and Lucinda, whatever it may 
have been for the sage Confucius, 

Now i could not help moralizing upon that 
event in my neighbor’s household; and when I 
have seen parents ready to tear their hair be- 
cause ‘Tom, aged eleven, would whistle through 
the house, or would descend the stairs with the 
tread of a heavy brigade, or would be muddy 
and smeared, or would fight with his Latin 
Grammar, and condemn the Greek ditto to the 
cistern; when I have seen them so sad and 
heart-broken because Miss Jane in her tenth 
year, or even her twelfth, would tear her frocks, 
and rumple her hair, and soil her stockings, 
and cross her legs, and hang over the sofa, 
and hate her study-books, and shirk her sew- 
ing, and do what twenty times a day she was 
told not to do, and incessantly leave undone 
what the sharp and omnipresent maternal voice 
constantly commanded her to do—when, I say, 
I have seen these things, and many a great 
deal worse, I have wanted to smooth that mo- 
ther’s weary forehead, and sweeten, if I could, 
her voice, and say to her, so that she would be- 
lieve it, ‘* "Tis never too late to mend.” 

Is it a mere will-o’-the-wisp, that proverb ? 
Is it only a plausible allurement into a bog? 
Will it tempt us along and along, wearing out 
soul and body with the vain expectation of ar- 
riving somewhere just to find that there is no 
mending—ouly a perpetual promise of mend- 
ing? Let Juke Goodheart answer, Yes—you 
say—and think of the hundred Lucindas whose 
hearts are broken and whose pride is humil- 
inated in the tragically vain endeavor. Yes, 
again, but think of the immeasurable joy over 
the one saved. Believe it, my expérience is 
worth something—I don’t force it upon you— 
but you may be sure it is as true now as on that 
Christmas-eve when I treated sister Smith to 
the same wisdom—however tired you may be, 
however culpably careless the children, how- 
ever horribly torn the trowsers, however late— 
it is never too Jate to mend. 

Yours, dear Jehu, more and more convinced, 

An Op Bacuevor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKATING COSTUMES. 


HE unusually mild weather of the present 
winter has debarred our skating devotees 
of much expected pleasure; but the season must 
soon set in, and in anticipation thereof we reply 
to the queries of our correspondents for informa- 
tion about costumes for the skating-rink. Loy- 
ers of this healthful pastime know that its enjoy- 
ment is much enhanced by a comfortable outtit. 
One of the first requisites for an appropriate 
dress is, that the material be warm and thick, 
and of a quality and color not easily injured. 
For these reasons the durable English corduroy, 
such as gentlemen wear, is commended by tai- 
lors for skating dresses. It is as heavy and 
warm as cloth, resembling ribbed velveteen in 
appearance, and has the uncommon merit of 
washing without shrinking or fading, as it is all 
cotton. It is imported in brown and drab only, 
and is $275 ayard. A suit with two skirts and 
a short jacket requires twelve yards, ‘The upper 
part of the lower skirt is of cambric, as it would 
be too heavy if entirely of corduroy. Narrow 
bands of Astrakhan fur are the trimming. 

Blue, green, and garnet cloth are among the 
most popular goods for skating suits. Velveteen 
is also greatly used, and is reduced to $1 50 a 
yard, now that it is no longer fashionably worn 








on the promenade. The heavy French merinoes | 
sold at seventy-five cents a yard, and the check- , 
ered Rob Roy flannels at the same price, make ' 


up very well, and are inexpensive. The most 
elegant suits are of plush, blue, purple, and em- 


erald green; but these should only be worn by 
experts who are superior to accident, Ladies 
who do not purchase a separate dress for skating 
find their plaid walking suits well adapted to this 
purpose, and nothing can be prettier in the win- 
try scene than the bright warm hues and pictur- 
esque drapery of these Scotch dresses. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Serge braid and bands of silk or of plaid are 
suitable for trimming. Fur borders are the most 
stylish for solid-colored cloth, ‘Two narrow bands 
an inch wide have a better effect than one broad- 
er row. A medium width band of Astrakhan, 
broad enough for one row to suffice, costs $2 a 
yard. A galloon in imitation of bands of As- 
trakhan and of chinchilla is sold at fifty cents a 
yard, It has firm selvedge edges that will not 
fray. 

MANNER OF MAKING. 

In making up the costume thé chemise Russe 
is preferred for the dress corsage, as it gives am- 
ple fullness about the chest, and is closely con- 
fined at the waist. The gored skirt should be 
shorter than for street dresses, not quite reach- 
ing to the ankle. One skirt is best for short 

le. 
in ll in the kilt fashion, deep folds all turned 
one way and pressed flat. When two skirts are 
worn, the upper skirt should be draped or looped 
with rosettes at the sides and back, but never ar- 
ranged in panier puffs, as flowing drapery has a 
far more graceful effect when tossed about by the 
rapid movements of the wearer. 

For the outer garment a short, close-fitting 
jacket will be found more trim and jaunty 
than a loose belted sacque. A warm cloak is 
indispensable for extra wrapping to be added 
when the skater leaves off the heating exercise. 


FUR SETS. 


The rough-surfaced Astrakhan and Krimmer 
are the prettiest furs for skating sets. Many 
ladies consider furs cumbersome and prefer to 
skate without them. ‘The large collar and the 
round muff have a clumsy look, but there is a 
jaunty grace, if one may use sich an expression, 
about the fancy boa ornamented with the cunning 
head of the animal, and the convenient pocket 
muff slung around the neck by a cord. $30 
buys a set of gray or black Astrakhan or Krim- 
mer. 

The fur hats are pretty and so lightly made 
this season that they are not too warm or un- 
comfortably heavy. ‘The stylish toquets with 
high crowns and narrow brims are ornamented 
with head and curled feathers or short plumes. 
These are $12 or $15 in seal-skin and Astrakhan. 
French hats are turned up at the sides and lined 
with satin, slightly wadded and quilted. Black 
velvet turbans are bordered with fur, and black 

turbans have colored velvet crowns. 
Soft drooping crowns of scarlet or blue velvet are 
pointed and fimshed with a tassel, which falls 
over at the side like a gentleman’s smoking-cap. 
The band around the head is of Persiani or seal- 
skin. ‘The flat sailor hat of black velvet with a 
blue gauze veil is often chosen. 

A novelty in furs imported this season for 
skaters is a fur set, toquet, muff, and boa, with 
a ceinture, or belt and sash, the ends trimmed 
with the cunning heads of the animal. These 
are shown in the popular curled furs, and give a 
very stylish finish to the costume. ‘The ceinture 
of seal-skin is sold separately for $35, and of 
Astrakhan for $25. ‘The dress is trimmed with 
bands of the same fur, and looped with heads in- 
stead of rosettes. Another pretty trimming in 
the Russian style is mink tips or taiis placed 
lengthwise on the skiri, hanging down below 
the edge. 


CRINOLINE, BOOTS, ETC. 


Crinoline, if worn at all when skating, must 
be as small as possible. <A hair-cloth petticoat 
is more soft and yielding, and consequentiy more 
graceful. Imported skirts of dark gray hair- 
cloth cost $6. ‘They have elastic belts and are 
plainly gored. Some are trimmed with colored 
braid stitched on flatly, and others have the size 
and stiffness inc: by pleated flounces, puffs, 
and thick pipings around the skirt and up the 
entire back width all the way to the belt. These 
petticoats in white hair-cloth are very generally 
worn with street dresses at present, though the 
best Parisian authorities talk of an early return 
to large hoops. Over these a thick felt Boule- 
vard or La belle Héléne skirt is worn, A pretty 
woolen skirt has a wide fluted border of a bright 
color. It is advisable to wear very little white 
under-clothing when skating. We usually con- 
demn colored under-wear, but every one admires 
the scarlet and the blue merino stockings worn 
this season. They are much prettier than the 
striped Balmorals, Buy the English hose, long 
enough to garter above the knee, or else use a 
stocking supporter, the straps suspended from a 
waistband. ‘The high, buttoned boots of the 
Polish cut are made of dull kid uppers, the front 
and sides of pebbled morocco, Kid bows in the 
Renaissance style are on the toes. <A sable bor- 
der and pendent tips like tassels at the top of the 
boots are very much admired, 

Gloves of undressed kid with Astrakhar bands 
at the wrist are selected by skaters. Plain linen 
collars and cuffs. Such jewelry as is suitable for 
morning—gold, Etruscan, and perforatel, or the 
pretty sets of tortoise-shell and jet. 

Elaborate coiffures are in bad taste in the half 
undress of the skatingcostume. <A braided chi- 
gnon with a crimped tress is not too dressy. 
Light hair is prettiest when crimped and Sowing; 
black hair when arranged in two long thick 


| braids tied with ribbons. 


MODEL SUITS. 
One of the handsomest suits of the season, im- 
ported from Paris, is of bright blue satin de chine 
trimmed with borders of the silver-fox, a rare 


The wide flounce on the skirt is laid | 





fur seldom used for trimming. The single skirt 
has a kilt pleating at the edge headed by a row 
of fur. The C ise is trimmed in 
the same way. A round hat of the material has 
the rim turned up at the side and edged with 
fur, and a muff of the same is bordered at each 
end. The suit costs $150. An all-wool goods 
in imitation of satin de chine, is sold at $i a 
yard, ‘This, trimmed with bands of plush, would 
make an attractive and ive dress, 

A Russian toilette, waiting for Siberian weath- 
er in which to be exhibited, is an entire suit—a 
tight jacket, skirt, muff, and hat, made of a light 
quality of black Astrakhan, A scarlet velvet 
bow at the throat, or one of capucine, is the only 
bit of color to be worn by the petite brunette 
skater. 

A gray corduroy suit has two skirts and a short 
jacket. A black Astrakhan border on each 
skirt, with a toquet, muff, and ceinture of the 
same, 

A Polish costume is of black velveteen, one 
skirt and polonaise trimmed with imitation er- 
mine. A tall, fair girl, with flowing blonde hair, 
wears a suit of purple velveteen, a plain petticoat, 
the upper skirt putfed all around in the Watteau 
fashion. Ermine boa and pocket mutf. Purple 
velvet hat with white ostrich tuft. 

A white Astrakhan sacque, with muff and 
toquet, is worn with various skirts, a blue and 
white plaid poplin, and a green velours, A gay 
dress of crimson serge has two skirts and jacket 
bordered with uncurled Astrakhan. A seal-skin 
jacket is worn over a skirt of lapis-blue poplin. 
An olive-green cloth costume is trimmed with 
gray plush in imitation of chinchilla. A High- 
land suit of the 42d Scots plaid, blue and green, 
has a ruche of blue silk with a green centre. 
Black beaver chapeau with green and blue 
feathers, 

For information received we are indebted to 
Messrs. Joun Scumauper; A, ‘T. Stewart & 
Co,; EB. W. Lasax’s Son; C. G. Guntuer & 
Sons; FE. Booss; and L. Dryroos & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

EMULATING the example of Enwin Bootn, 
JoHN BrovugHaM, Mr. Fisk, aud oluer notable 
people, the Viceroy or Ecypt has gone into 
theatre-building, and erected a temp. e for the 
drama opposite the burned Shepherd’s Hotel in 
‘iexendtin, and has sent for H. Mangssge from 
Pera to bring over Mile, SCHNEIDER at any cost; 
and the other popular elements of the varieties 
are to be sumptuously subsidized that they may 
follow in her train. For his ness is bent on 
commencing the civilization of his subjects by 
showing them how the Grand Duchess loves, 
how La Perichole sacrificed herself and her hus- 
band on the sacrificed altar of a Viceroy’s flame, 
om i Madame Menelaus behaved to her hus- 

an 

—General ScHOFIELD, the Secretary of War, 
is a short, stout, stumpy, fat man, with a sinall 
nose almost lost between his fat cheeks, The 
ladies are fond of 8. He is young (under forty- 
tive), industrious, clever, and of the highest ia- 
tegrity. Not being a politician his time is given 
entirely to the discharge of the legitimate duties 
of his office, and his administrative ability is of 
the highest order. 

—That jocose musical person, Mr. OFFENBACH, 
has a wife who has just failen heir to $100,000 
from her dfather. O., himself, is a man of 
Ww habits. He always took care to give Bar- 
on JAMES DE RoTHSCHILD one of the best boxes 
at each of the tirst performances of his pieces. 
Seats and boxes are eagerly scught on these 
nights. Many would pay $1000 for a first-rate 
box. When Orrensacn heard that the Baron 
had secured his first vintage at Chateau Latitte 
he wrote to the rus banker: ** Monsieur le Bar- 
on,—Whenever | have had a first performance, [ 
have remembered you: 
performance at Chateau tte; think of me. 
OFFENBACH.”? Baron DE ROTHSCHILD sent him 
the following day a box of Chateau Lafitte wine. 

—Now that Baron JaMEs DE ROTHSCHILD is 
dead every little anecdote about him is brought 
to light and put into circulation through the 


you now have a tirst 


newspapers, The Gazette de France mentions 
that seated with RoTHSCHILD ons at dianer 
was agentieman who e had lent, 


ten thousand francs to some one, and could nei- 
ther obtain news of the debtor nor a recognition 
of the debt. ‘* Where Goes your dedtor live?’ 
asked the Baron. “At Constantinople.” “Why 
don’t you write to him?’ “I nave a doz: 
times, and can get no answer.” “*In such a case 
as yours the style is every thing. Suppose you 


; write, ‘My dear frieud; whenever the Turks 


give you any leisure, have the kindness to remit 
to me the twenty thousand francs you have hor- 
rowed,’” ‘But he only borrowed ten thou- 
sand,.”’ ‘‘.fust so,” said the banker, with a 
culiar smile; ‘‘but he will answer you, ‘You 
have made a mistake; [ only owe you ten thon- 
sand francs,” and there you bave a recognition 
of the debt.” 
—Few of the leading cantatrices of Europe 
are particularly beautiful, Pautine Lucca has a 
piquant face, and is by some considered very 
handsome. Inma DB Morsxa has regular feat- 
ures, but looks somewhat coarse, ADELINA DE 
Caux is said to be waning a little, though she is 
wonderfully bright) and full of vivacity. 
Mile, CastRt is.a pleasant-looking girl, with very 


fine eyes, buta complexion, me CAR- 
VALHO is bean’ oa the stage, but locks faded 
when seen close by. She is a very good wife 
and mother, and recently decia she would 


devote all her talents as a cantatrice and actress 
toward paying the debts incurred by ner hus- 
vand as manager of the Theatre Lyrique. Curis- 
TINA NILSSON has a fine, thoughtful, lar face, 
and some, among whom is such a good jud € as 
GusTAVE Dor, consider her tively beautiful; 
but she looks rather cold andindolent. Despite 
her plebcian descent she has aristocratic bands 
and very small feet, 

—It is quietly talked about among the men of 
Broad Street that by the last coup in New York 
Central Commodore VANDERBILT made five or 
six millions of dollars, It was the most gigantic 
single operation ever known in the history of the 
New York stock market. 

—Mr. Epwin Boorn has a way of his own of 
saving time and meeting his professional en- 


a enero 


ements, Frequently, to make perfectly sure, 

e charters a locomotive and special car, and 
steams away at thirty miles the hour to recite 
the compositions of the great WILLIAM. 

—Mr. GREELEY skated the other day in Mon- 
treal, Think of Mr. G. going to a “rink.” He 
went to a “rink,” put on the skates, and 
“rinked,” beating the Montreal Mayor in three 
straight heats out of five. Many bushels of bou- 
quets (full measure) were sent to Mr. G. as a re- 
ward for his triumph. 

NAPOLEON and EvGEnre have a way of ar- 
ranging their visitors at Compiégne that makes 
them harmonious, First series, necessary; sec- 
ond series, bores; third series, gay; fourth se- 
ries, ‘serious people.” 

—It is current among the artists that Mr, A. 
T. Stewart has ordered from M. Yoon, ef Paris, 
a large picture representing the Emancipation 
of American Slavery. Figures not mentioned. 

—Brovauam, besides get up the Dramat- 
fc Fund Ball, writing a Christmas story for a 
Weekly, put it dramatic form for the 
stage, writing the opening piece for Bootn’s 
new theatre, a comedy and a burlesque for his 
own theatre, and doing a bit of poetry here and 
there for the Magazines (vide his *“* My Old Wo- 
man and I,” in the Jenuary Number of Harper's 
Magazine), is now at work on a drama for a prom- 
inent American actor. Yet he is always about 
among people after say about 4 p.m. 

—Men do sometimes stay «way from their 
wives such a dreadful long whiic! There was 
Mrs. AIKEN, of Jowa, who a few days since heard 
from her husband for the first time in fifteen 
years. He went to California, leaving an AIKEN 
void, which he now proposes to come home and 





—The present Minister of France to Peru mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Senator Benton. The 
present Minister of Turkey to the United States 
married a daughter of the late Dr. VaLeNTINE 
Morr, of this city. 

—The Princess SAtm-Sa_m has just been made 
the happy mother ofason. The young man has 
been christened Charles Francis Joseph, and is 
said to be a perfect little SaLm-SaLm-singer. 

—For the first time in the history of the 
Church of Rome, the Sovereign Pontiff, Prvs 
IX., bas decreed one of the most sacred and im- 
posin ceremoniais of the Church to be paid to 
a musician. By his command a grand re- 
} em mass is to be composed and executed, in 

ent, with great pomp, in honor of Rossini. 
After retiring from the direction of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, a quarter of a century ago, Ros- 
SINI wrote his “ Stabat Mater,” the most mag- 
nificent work ot its class ever composed, which 
from that time te the present has heen the great 
musical feature in the higher musical solemni- 
ties of that Church. 

—The Rev. CuariLEs Brooks, father of the 
State Normal Schools, had sound notions about 
instruction. .When asked by a teacher this ques- 
tion: “ Whaé shall { teach my pupils?’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘Teach them very thoroughly these 
tive things: 

1, To live religious! 

2. To think ~ —— 3) 

8. To reckon mathematically ;, 

4, To converse fluently ond, 

5. To write grammatically 
If you successfully teach them these five things 
you will have nobly done your duty to your pu- 
pils, to their parents, to your country, and to 
yourself.”” 

—Mr. Caar_es K, Lanpis, who married Com- 
modore Mgabe’s daughter, notwithstanding the 
marine veteran’s threat that he would blow many 
holes through him, has thought it becoming to 
explain what he had to do with sending the old 
SS. . the asylum forthe “looney,” which 

e did in a note to the Zvening Post, commencing 
with this apt quotation from Othello: 

“That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 

It is most true: true, 1 have married her: 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent—No more.” 

All the Mgave family, except the old salt, are 
with the daughter in the counuhial maneuvre. 

—Fritz REvuTER, the eminent Low-German 
novelist, could easily make a romance out of his 
own wonderful career, He is about fifty years 
ofvage, but until seven years ago had rever pub- 
lished a book. Up to that time he had lived in 
abject poverty, giving lessons at the rate of five 
or ten cents each, and wandering about the small 
towns of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, He is 
now one of the most popular writers in Ger- 
many. His latest novel, ‘* The Montagues and 
Capulets of Mecklenburg,”’ sold on the day of 
its publication to the number of thirteen thou- 
sand, which is equivalent to a sale of seven times 
that number in this country. His stories have 
been translated into other languages, and his 
copyrights have made him arich man, so that he 
has built himself a beautiful villa near Eisenach, 
in full view of LutHer’s famous Wartburg. 

—The Rev. Rosert Coutrer, who is just now 
the sensation preacher of Chicago and the region 
round about, has come out strong against the 
pew system. He says it chills him to the mar- 
row of his bones to see persons stand at church 
doors obliged to wait for seats until pew pro- 
prietors have been seated. Only one of his par- 
ish has objected to giving up his pew and sit- 
ting round “ promiscuous,” and he is a Boston 
man. 

—Queer. IsaBeLLA seems to be of no sort of 
account in Parisian society. Recently she went 
te the Opera and sat in the imperial box. She 
was received with absolute silence; but soon 
after there was a slight buzz of curiosity to see 
the dethroned queen. When she retired the 
stillmess was as murked as when she entered, 

—The conspicuous CakL Vogt, Germany’s 
most distinguished physiologist, is about to 
visit this country to deliver a course of lectures 
on his favorite subject. He expresses the opin- 
ion that the brain of man is growing from gen- 
eration to generation, and fixes the rate at seven 
nundred cubic centimetres for the last seven 
hundred years. The brain of a Hottentot wo- 
man holds one thousand cubic centimetres; that 
of 4 grown European tifteen hundred; but he 
doesn’t claim that the powers of the brain in- 
crease with the quantity, 

—The Marquise pr Cavx recently gave an 
evening, at which ALBONI, AGNESI, ALARY, 
Prince PontIaTowsk], and the venerable AUBER 
were present. A(ter listening to her singing, 
old AUBER, as he was leaving, said: ‘I have seen 
' and heard many singers; 1 remember CaTaLiy), 
Pasta, MALIBRAN, GurisI, and SonTaG; but 1 
never heard so perfect an artist as La Patti 
As for her voice, it is without a flaw.” 
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Key Case. 

Tuis case is in the form of an envelope. It is 
made of yellow Panama canvas embroidered in 
point russe with brown silk twist and edged with 
narrow silk braid. For making the case, which 
is six inches long and three and a half inches 
wide, cut of the canvas the back, front, and flap, 
each singly, and afterward two piects each three 
inches and a quarter long and an inch and a half 
wide for the doubled pieces at the ends. Each 
piece must now be either bound or worked closely 
over the edges and then embroidered from Fig. 2, 
which gives a section in full size. On the upper 
part sew doubled braid in imitation of the under 
part of an envelope, bind each part with the braid, 
and join the pieces so that the stitches shall not 
be visible from the right side. ‘The end pieces 
are aoubled and then sewed into the ends. On 
the end of the flap fasten an elastic tape for fas- 
tening, and finish with a rosette of brown braid 
in imitation of the seal of a letter. Fig. 3 shows 
another style of embroidery which may be used 
for the same purpose. On a foundation worked 
in cross stitch with green filoselle sew little pearl 
buttons and edge them with steel beads. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 16, 1869, 














by Fig. 4, and afterward winding the ring with 
several threads of the wool. Now crochet with 
the three middle shades of the green wool a 
number of little figures from Fig. 6, every two 
of which are joined by a stem composed of seven 
chain, Having worked sixteen such figures, ar- 
range them on the upper part in the manner 
shown by Fig. 1. The wreath on the under 
part of the basket consists of leather flowers 
which are. arranged alternately with little cro- 
cheted flowers, berries, and leaves. . If it be de- 
sired to avoid the trouble of making the flowers, 
a wreath of any heavy flowers may be used. 

Waste baskets of this shape may be made of 
different materials and colors. _A very pretty 
parlor ornament may be made by making one 
of heavy white card-board edged with fine white 
silk cord and trimmed with feather flowers. In 
the crocheted basket other colors may be used 
to correspond to the furniture of the room. 


Chair Pillow with Worsted Netted 

uipure Cover. 

Tuis pillow is especially desirable for straight- 
backed chairs. It is smaller at the top, and is 
finished with lambrequins, which form an ornament for the 
chair-back. The pillow is tied on the chair. The original is 
twenty-two inches long and sixteen inches wide; but it must, 
of course, be increased or diminished in size according to the 
size of the chair for which it is designed. For a pillow of the 
size shown in the illustration cut of 
gray linen for the front a piece twen- 
ty-two inches long and sixteen inches 
wide, for the back a piece of the same 
width but only twenty inches long, for 
the under end a piece 16 inches long 
and 5 inches wide, and for the sides 
pieces 22 inches long and 5 inches wide, 
which last pieces must be sloped to 
correspond to the edges of the other 
pieces, and in the manner shown by fag 
the illustration. Having backstitched _ Fig. 6.—CrocHet 
together the pieces, except an opening twelve _Ficure ror Waste 





Fig. 3.—Secrion or Cover ror Cua Pittow.—Feit Size. 


Waste Basket. 


MATERIALS: Brass 
wire, six ounces green 
zephyr wool in five 
shades, light green filo- 
selle silk, black zephyr 
wool. 

This pretty basket 
may be made entirely 
without the assistance 
ofaworkman. It con- 
sists of sixteen long leaf- 
like parts, which are cro- 
cheted singly, stretched 
in a wire frame, and 
fastened on the bottom 
and onawire hoop above. Each 





Fig. 1.—Key Case. 








Fig. 2.—ARRANGEMENT OF WIRE 
ror Borrom or WasTE BASKET. 


of these pieces is begun in the 
middle with the silk, which forms 
the lightest shade. For this 
make a foundation of ninety 


stitches, and work in the round on both sides of this foundation five rounds 


se. (single crochet), 
the first of which is 
worked with silk and 
the others with wool in 
the following shades. 
In order to form the 
points work always 3 
ec. in the end stitches. 
Having completed 16 
of these leaves, pre- 
pare the wire frame. 
Cut thirty-two pieces 
of brass wire, each 
forty-three inches 
long, bend each piece 
in the middle and on 
the ends so as to make 
the points; lay every 
two of the wires close 














inches long on the under side, turn the work, Basket.—FuL Size. 


fill the pillow with curled hair, sew up the 






opening, and sew through the pillow at regular distances with twine. 
Now cover the pillow with reps or brocatelle in any color desired, leav- 


ing it an inch anda 
* half larger on the up- 
peredge. ‘Then take 
a piece of the same 
material, of the size 
of the front side of 
the pillow, but reach- 
ing eight inches be- 
yond on the upper 
end, where it is cut 
into three points in 
the manner shown 
by Fig, 2. Accord- 
ing to this upper 
piece work of zephyr 
of the same color as 
the cover the netted 
foundation over a 
netted mesh two- 
fifths of an inch in 


circumference, on 
which work the de- 
sign from Fig. 3, 
ht beted Fig. 4. —Wrspine or Frame ror Borrom or yy yc > ie fall 
stretc. vt r - Y 
<a 3 pr os Fig. 3.—Frame ror Borrom or Waste BasKET. , Waste Basket. on te trande- 
frame thus formed, : : tion is worked in 
overseaming the edges (having first fastened the points) to- point d’esprit, and the relief, star-like figures in point de 
gether. Fig. 5 shows the reprise. Finish the edges 
upper end of one S bs of or ra with brown 
crocheted pieces, and dis- woolen cord, 
tinctly indicates the man- A very pretty cover for 
ner of joining to the frame. such a pillow may be 
The finished made as fob 
pieces must lows: Take a 
now be bent frame of the 
in the manner size desired 
shown by Fig. and drive lit- 
1, and over- tle — 
seamed first to- round-heade: 
' gether, and aft- tacks around 
Fig. 2.—Secrton or Key Cas, erward to a wire ring _ the edges at 
Font Size. thirty-two inches in cir- regular distances, from a 
cumference and wound quarter of an inch to two f 
with wool. The points must come closer together on the inches apart, according to the fineness of the work, and wind 
under part than on the upper, to secure which lay the cro- sewing - cotton _back- 
cheted part in a little ward and forward from 
pleat. For making the four to eight times be- 
bottom lay together cross- tween every two op- 
wise eight wires, each ten inches posite tacks. At the 
long, in the manner shown by Fig. points where the threads cross 
2, fasten them in the centre with tie them firmly together. When 
fine wire, after which bend them in completed take off the frame, 
the manner shown by Fig. 3, fasten- and the cover will be found to 
ing the ends over a double wire ring, present a very delicate and beau- 
and sewing over the centre with tiful appearance. Finish the 
black wool. This forms the frame- edges with a fringe of the same 
work of the bottom, which is fin- sewing-cotton. This last style 
ished by winding the wires with sin- of cover may be made very ele- 
gle black wool in the manner shown gantly of sewing silks in colors. 


together and wind 
them closely with 
black wool three or 
four double. Now 

































Tig. 5.—Urrer Part or Lear ror WASTE 
BaskeET.—Fu.y Size. 
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Fig. 3.—EMpBrRoWwERY OF 
Key Case. 


































Fig. 2.—Cuarr Pittow with Netrep GUirukz 
Worstep Cover.—Back. 


Fig. 1.—Cuair PILLow witu Nerrep GuIPURE 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Waste BASKET. : 
-- ws Worstep Cover.—Fxront. 
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THE OMEN. 

“It was the usual way in which the friends of those 
who had gone on dangerous voyages offered up vows for 
their safe return. If the lamp sunk immediately the omen 
was disastrous ; but if it went shining down the stream, and 
continued to burn until entirely out of sight, the return of 
the beloved object was considered as certain.’”’—Moorer’s 
Lalla Rookh 
Sttent I sit by the river when fadeth the shaft 

of the sunlight, 

Watching the wavelets that dance down with 

the song of the stream ; 











Little I reck of the ripples, as trembling I gaze 
upon one light, 
Presage of hope and of love, gained from its 
tremulous gleam. 


y, O River that rolls by multitudinous cit- 
ies ; 
Say, O sacred Stream, sweeping to surge of 
the sea ; 
Is there a God keeps watch? while Crishna 
the Beautiful pities 


Love that is lorn like mine; what is the 


omen for me? 


Shine, little lamp on the Ganges, gladden my 
eves with the far light ; 
Shine till the gloaming hides glimmering 
sheen from my view ; 
Many a comrade is thine; for the stream, like 
the sea of the starlight, 
Sweeps to the haven of love tidings he knows 
to be true. 


Wind of the night, breathe low, lest the lamp, 
my messenger, perish ; 
Ah, how the hopes I know flicker and fall 
with the flame! 
Little avails my love, and the dreams of joy 
that I cherish, 
If that faint spark dies e’en as I murmur his 
name, 


Why did I leave my fate to the dark and mer- 
ciless river ? ‘ 
Why did I trust my hopes thus to the trick 
of the tide? 
Yet may my prayers be heard, and a favoring 
breeze may deliver 
Safe to his home my love, back to the blush 
of his bride. 








Shine, O light of my life,, till the skies give an- 
swering glimmer, 
Still with the broadening wave float to the 
ocean afar ; 
So shall my heart have rest, as the spark, grown 
fainter and dimmer, 
Dead in the distance at last, leaves me alone 
with the star. 





COUSIN GEOFFREY'S CHAMBER. 


L 


= HERE are Annie and Margaret Ducie— 

that makes two—and the Ladies Lascelles, 
five: I don’t see how we can squeeze in another 
young lady by any possibility !” 

Mrs. Pagonel was the speaker; and it was the 
sixth time that Beatrice and I had heard her say 
this, always winding up with a piteous appeal to 
us. 

‘**Girls, what am I to do?” 
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ful how little accommodation there is in this 
great rambling place.” 

‘* Well, I can only see one thing to be done, 
mother,” said Hugh: ‘‘ give Miss What’s-her- 
name the choice of staying away or sleeping in 
Cousin Geoftrey’s chamber.” 

‘* Really, mamma, we never thought of that,” 
said Beatrice. ‘‘It is never used as a sitting- 
room; why not put a bed there for once? You 
| don’t really believe that it is haunted, do you ?” 

** Not exactly, but such a dreary room, and on 
the ground-floor away from every body. I could 
hardly put a guest there.” 

** No, mamma, I never thought of your putting 
a guest there; but why should not Miss Morton 
sleep in your dressing-closet ?—she must put up 
with close quarters—and I will have the little 
stretcher-bed put into Cousin Geoffrey’s room.” 

‘** My dear child, I would not on any account 
risk your nerves meeting with any shock.” 

** My nerves are in no danger, mother, I assure 
you,” said Beatrice, in her quiet, rather demure 
manner. ‘‘I don’t believe in ghosts.” 

**That is no reason why you should not be 
afraid of them,” I remarked; ‘‘ you had much 
better let me sleep in the haunted room. I do 
believe in ghosts, you know, and I should not at 
all mind seeing one: it would be great fun.” 





‘*T think we have used you ill enough already, 
Katie,” said Mrs. Pagonel; ‘‘ we don’t treat you 
much like a visitor ;” and, with her sweet smile, 
she held out to me a hand, which, with its del- 
icacy and look of exquisite keeping, its soft palm 
and nervous, fluttering fingers, always seemed to 
me so like herself and her whole character. I 


| had by no means lost my ch”" lish pleasure in ad- 
| miring it, and in fingering her many bright rings ; 





‘* Really, mother dear, I don’t see what you | 


can do,” said Beatrice, ‘‘except just write and 
say the truth, and that we are very sorry, and so 
forth.” 

‘What's the trouble, mother?” asked Hugh 


Pagonel, appearing in the doorway, equipped for | 


his day’s shooting. 

**Oh, my dear, didn’t you hear at breakfast ? 
Those tiresome Mortons—at least they are charm- 
ing people, I’m sure, only it is inconvenient— 
they have written to ask if they may bring a 
young lady, a niece of theirs, to stay here for the 
New-Year’s-eve ball.” * 

“Oh, never mind, mother! pack her in some 
how or other, can’t you?) The more the mer- 
rier. Let her take my room, and I could have a 
shake-down any where.” 

“*You are the kindest of boys,” his mother 
said, looking fondly up at his stately height and 
bright, good-tempered face ; ‘‘ but it would be of 
no use, my dear, thank you. I could not offer a 
young lady a room in the bachelors’ row, up a 
separate staircase and all; impossible! and it 


wouldn’t do to make room for her by putting a | 
No, no; I really must write, as | 


maid there. 
Beatrice proposes; only it does so vex your fa- 
ther to seem inhospitable.” 

**Can’t Bee and Katie put up together for 
those two nights ?” 

‘* Katie is to be badly enough quartered as it 
is,” said Mrs. Pagonel, smiling at me; ‘‘ we 
mean to put ner into that little oak cupboard, 
which really is too small to turn round in, and 
Bee will give up her room to the Miss Ducies, 
and sleep in my dressing-closet, It is wonder- 


and I took it into both my own hands 
swered her last speech. 

‘*Indeed, I should hope not! No place ever 
seems half so like home as dear old Ernscliff.” 

**Weilll settle it as I proposed, please, mam- 
ma,” Beatrice said, with the sober, well-judged 
decisiveness which she usually brought to the 
rescue in her mother’s many small worries and 
uncertainties. ‘‘ I will take all the trouble if you 
will let me, and I will go at once and desire Mrs. 
White to see that the room is well aired before 
the Sist.” 

And, after making an orderly arrangement 
of her work, she left the room. 

** I’m off now too, mother,” said Hugh, who 
had waited good-naturedly to see if he could be 
of any use. ‘* Bee is a capital girl, isn’t she? 
she always hits on the right thing; and if she 
should see the ghost I hope she'll ask him where 
the treasure is; for, by Jove, it’s wanted !” 

He left the room: and his words, light as they 
were, called up a deep sigh from his mother, of 
which I partly knew the cause; for I was too 
much like a child of the house not to be aware 
that there were money embarrassments at Erns- 
eliff Castle which weighed heavily upon them all. 
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The dear old squire, the kindest but not the 
wisest of men, had been led into foolish specula- 
tions, which had resulted in severe losses. To 
meet these demands he had been obliged to effect 
a heavy mortgage on his estate; and the loss of 
income which this involved could not fail of be- 
ing a serious annoyance and difficulty to a fam- 
ily like the Pagonels—warm-hearted, open-hand 
ed people, with a considerable position in the 
county to keep up, with the endless expenses be 
longing to a large estate, and with numerous tra- 
ditions of hospitality and charity, to break through 
any of which would have broken Squire Pagonel’s 
heart as well. I knew that Mrs. Pagonel had 
been anxious that the New-Year’s gathering of 
county neighbors, which was one of the institu 
tions of Ernscliff Castle, should not take placa 
this year; but her husband could not bear to 
give it up, especially as Hugh, whose birthday 
fell on the last day of the year, was to come of 
age, and his father had long determined that this 
event should be celebrated by a ball. 

**Let us economize in some other way,” he 
had said, as his custom was, and as his wife knew 
that he would say again when she should demur 


to a month in London, or a trip to Seotland, or 
any other pet scheme which involved the spend- 
ing of money. 


So, with a little sigh, she had re- 
signed herself, only trying feebly to introduc 
little economical amendments into the arrange- 
ments, to which, of course, the old servants o 
posed all their vis « verti, and which would nev 
er have been carried through but for Beatrice’s 
marvelous gift of managing every thing and every 
body. She had, as usual, been head in all the 
plans, and I had tried to be hands and feet; for, 
as I have already said, I was like another daugh 
ter of the house, though our relationship—for we 
did *‘ call cousins”—was of the vaguest aud most 
distant kind. My father, General Seaton, and 
Mr. Pagonel of Ernscliff had been school-fellows 
and brother-officers; and their friendship had 
beeu cemented by the marriage.of both, within a 
few years of each other, with two girls, distant 
relations, who had been brought up together. 
My father and mother had been for the last 
ten years in India, and I had been left under the 
care of an excellent, kind-hearted lady who took 
a small number of pupils, and under whose roof 
I had led a healthy and satisfactory life enough ; 
but Ernscliff, where I spent all my holidays, was 
the home of my heart; and it made me sad to 
think that this was probably my last visit there 
for many years, as I was to join my father and 
mother in India in a few months’ time. It was 
a place to attach any child, and especially an 
imaginative one like myself, used to the monot- 
onous confinement of a London square. The 
park was wild in the extreme—a wide stretch of 
wood and hill and moorland—and the castle was 
a heavy, dark red mass of building, standing at 
the very edge of a steep descent, at the foot of 
which nestled the quajnt little old-fashioned yjl- 
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Jage, so directly below that a stone could easily 
have been thrown from one of the castle windows 
down straight into the market-place. Inside it 
was a queer, rambling house, full of narrow pas- 
sages, and large, long, vaulted rooms, and unex- 
pected staircases round dangerous corners, lead- 
ing to haunted-looking attics and ranges ot dun- 
geon-like cellars; charming for hide,and seek, 
as we had often found, Hugh and Beatrice and 
I. The entrance-hall was of dark oak, with a 
stone floor, and with two heavy arched doors 
jeading from it to the dining-room and library ; 
and a third, rarely opened, which belonged to the 
room I have mentioned before—the blue cham- 
ber of the house—the haunted apartment known 
us Cousin Geoffrey’s room. <A gloomy, grue- 
some place it certainly was, partly because it had 
never, for generations, been made use of, so that 
it had gradually become a sort of hospital for 
disabled furniture, and a receptacle for lumber. 
lt took its share in the quarterly sweepings and 
serubbings; but at other times I do not think the 
house-maids frequented it much; and, though I 
never heard any well-authenticated story of ghost- 
ly sights or sounds being seen or heard there, 
there was a vague horror of the place, which, as 
well as its quaint name, had been handed down 
from generation to generation among the tradi- 
tions of Ernscliff Castle. 

When Hugh had gone out shooting, and Mrs. 
Pagonel had settled herself to her note-writing, | 
fell to musing on all I had ever heard of this 
room, and I was surprised to find how very little 
it was. ‘The subject had hardly ever been men- 
tioned before us in our nursery days; and I knew 
that Mrs. Pagonel, who believed every one’s 
nerves to be as delicately irritable as her own, 
would not encourage its discussion now; but I 
resolved, on the next opportunity, to ask Beatrice 
or Hugh to tell me who was this dead and gone 
Cousin Geoffrey, who was supposed to haunt the 
chamber to which he had given his name. 

The opportunity soon came. Dinner-hours in 
those days were earlier than they are now, and 
the blessed institution of five o’clock tea did not 
yet exist; but Beatrice was in advance of her 
age in this respect, and she had infected me with 
her propensity for tea-drinking at irregular hours. 
It had become a practice with her and me to find 
ourselves, in the dusk of the winter afternoons, 
on the large rug of furs which was spread before 
the wide old-fashioned hearth in the entrance- 
hall. There, crouching in the comers, out of 
the blaze and into the warmth, we used to sit 
and chat, and drink tea, which we waylaid on 
its road from the kitchen to the housekeeper’s 
room; and there Hugh would often join us, glad 
to sit and rest before dressing-time, though his 
mud-coated gaiters and damp shooting-jacket 
were not presentable in the civilized drawing- 
room regions. ‘Those hours were some of the 
most delightful in my many happy days at Erns- 
cliff ; it was so easy to talk, so c’ ing to listen, 
while the red fire-light threw weird glares and 
ghostly shadows across the dark hall, and while 
a cheerful accompaniment was kept up by the 
erackling logs and the click of Beatrice’s never- 
idle knitting-needies. 

On this evening we assembled rather earlier 
than usual, with aching arms and sore fingers, 
after a busy afternoon spent in dressing the cas- 
tle with holly in honor of the approaching Christ- 
mas: 

As we drew around the fire, Hugh, who had 
good-naturedly come in early in order to help us 
in our task, asked his sister if her arrangement 
held good for New-Year’s Eve. 

** Yes,” she answered, smiling; ‘‘ mother was 
rather afraid about the ghost; but it is the 
best plan, and I am quite willing to take the 
risk.’ 

**I wish I knew the real story about that 
room,” said I; *‘it was always tabooed in the 
nursery, and I have only heard bits and scraps 
of it. Tell it me, Bee, won’t you ?” 

‘**T would with pleasure, but I really do not 
know it,” said Beatrice, demurely. ‘JZ don't 
take much interest in ghost stories.” 

“T can't make out that there is any ghost in 
the case,” said Hugh ; ‘‘ but the other day, when 
I had to look up a lot of musty old family pa- 
pers, I read the whole history of the man who 
used to live in thet room. He didn’t begin life 
as a ghost, you know.” 

** Oh, then, do tell it nicely, and make a story 
of it!” I porta closer into my corner, in 
expectation of something 

**Well, it dates back to the days of Queen 
_ Bess. The Pagonels of that time—not our branch 

of the family, you know—had the ill-luck to be 
Papists, and, after being rather in favor as long 


possessor of Ernscliff, and Geoffrey, the younger, 
vies, F believe, hall hang ehout tho ee 
tentedly enough, doing every thing that nobody 
else chose to do, as younger brothers did in those 
days, till there was some trouble between them 
about a certain beautiful cousin, one Beatrix 
Pagonel, who had been brought up with them 
both, and whom they both fell in love with.” 

** Which did she like best ?” 

** She liked the eldest brother best, like a well- 
brought-up young woman. In this instance I 
don’t much wonder, for, judging by their por- 
traits, Ralph had the best of it. That is his pic- 
ture over there; it is too dark to see it now, but 
you remember what a fine, handsome face it is.” 

“I would not praise it if I were you,” said 
= smiling, ‘‘ for it is the image of vour- 

** I'm glad I'm so good-looking. I only hope 
I sha’n't live to be , like my ancestor.” 

**Hanged? What had he done?” 

“‘Youshall hear. The Pagonels stuck to their 
faith when times changed, the only alteration be- 
ing that their old chaplain disappeared for a lit- 
tle while, and then reappeared in the character 
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of secretary and house-steward—a very trans- 
psrent deceit I should think, but I dare say no- 
body wished to yet the family into trouble. Now 
the story goes that somewhere in the intricacies 
of the castle there was a hiding-hole, so remote 
and so skillfully concealed that it defied discov- 
ery, the secret of which used to be in the posses- 
sion of the head of the family, and of one confi- 
dant only chosen by himself. It is said that even 
the political or religious fugitives who had some- 
times taken shelter there had been led to and 
from it blindfold, such was the jealousy with 
which the Pagonels guarded their precious se- 
cret. In Ralph Pagonel’s day he had chosen 
for his confidant his brother Geoffrey ; and, trust- 
ing to this place of refuge, where the old priest 
and all his pious belongings could be stowed 
away at a moment's notice, they practiced their 
religion more fearlessly than most folks of their 
persuasion in the glorious days of good Queen 
Bess, At last, a few years after Ralph’s mar- 
riage, the coolness between him and Geoffrey 
seems to have ended in an open rupture. Ralph 
Pagonel turned Geoffrey out of doors with high 
words, which I have no doubt he deserved, and 
Geoffrey went off, vowing to be revenged on his 
brother.” 

**Oh, I know what he is going to do—he gave 
information.” 

** When next the little congregation at Erns- 
cliff assembled for prayers, one who was always 
on the watch on these occasions came to give no- 
tice that the sheriff’s officers were in the neigh- 
borhood. When they arrived every thing was 
prepared to receive them, and Mr, Pagonel and 
his wife welcomed them politely, trusting to baf- 
fle them as they had done before ; but fancy their 
dismay and their fury when they saw Geoffrey 
appear, bringing with him the poor old priest aud 
all the sacred vessels which had been hidden in 
the hiding-hole of which he only knew the se- 
cret!” 

“Wretched man! 
in his grave.” 

“*T don’t know that he ever had a grave.” 

“Is he still living, then, like the Wandering 
Jew? Thope he won't come back some day and 
claim the estate, Hugh.” 

‘* Wait till you hear the end. low far all 
these ins and outs are true 1 can’t tell, but it 
is certain that Ralph and Beatrix Pagonel, and 
Francis Rivers, priest, are among those who died 
on the scaffold, and that Geoffrey was permitted 
to take possession of the estate ‘in considera- 
tion of good service rendered to the crown.’ He 
seems to have led a most miserable life here, 
shunned by every body as a traitor and a fratri- 
cide, and to have shut himself up at last quite 
alone in the castle, in that dreary room, having 
driven even his servants away.” 

**T don’t feel as if I could pity him.” 

‘* He was supposed to have become a great 
miser, for he squeezed all he could out of his 
tenants, and it was believed that vast sums were 
accumulated in the castle while he lived here ; 
but when our branch of the family took posses- 
sion they found not a coin in the house, and no 
signs of wealth—not even a trace of the family 
= or jewels, which had been extremely val- 
uable.” 


No wonder he can’t rest 


** When did your people come into the estate ?” 

** When this wretched man disappeared mys- 
teriously, which he did atlast. There is no rec- 
ord among the papers of the exact way in which 
his absence was first discovered ; probably, from 
his queer hermit way of life, not for a long time ; 
but after some months had elapsed his cousin, 
our ancestor, came and took possession.” 

‘* Where can the hiding-hole be?” I asked. 

“*To tell you the truth I don’t believe it ever 
existed. ‘There are no end of closets and cor- 
ners in all parts of the house, as you know, where 
@ person who knew the place well could play at 
hide and seek very cleverly with a stranger. I 
fancy that is the origin of the story.” 

** And has any one ever seen this horrible 
Cousin Geoffrey?” 

“I never heard of his being seen, but I have 
no doubt the horror which was felt for him caused 
his room to be shut up; and that of course would 
lead to all kinds of stories; and then there was 
a great belief that he had left a treasure buried 
somewhere, and might appear in approved ghost 
fashion to show its whereabouts.” 

**Oh, Bee, what a chance for you!” 

Beatrice laughed, and said she was in no way 
desirous of an interview with her unpleasant au- 
cestor, though she added, with a sigh, 

“* Any thing short of that I would go through 
for the chance of finding the treasure.” 

* Ah, and wouldn’t 1?” said Hugh. ‘I can't 
bear to see the dear old squire look so care-worn. 
I'd do any thing to put things square for him.” 

“Not any thing, Hugh?” his sister said, with 
emphasis; and I saw in the fire-light how the 
color mounted to his forehead as he answered : 

**What do youmean? Why do you say that?” 

** Because I know there are some things which 
you would not do for any one,” she answered. 
** Did you hear mamma say that Miss Barnett is 
coming to the ball with the Lascelles ?” 

I didn’t know why the name of the great 
Blankshire heiress struck unpleasantly on my 
ear, but it certainly did, and Hugh’s free, gay 
laugh had never been so welcome. 

**Oh no, hang it,” he answered ; “‘ we are not 
quite come to that. I'd sooner have, 


‘My hollow tree, 
My crust of bread and liberty.’” 


There was a pause, and his tone was quite 
grave and sad, whea he said, a moment after : 

“* But at all events, I'll never do any thing to 
add to his cares—God helping me.” 

N and we all sat and looked at 
the fire, and I felt—I don't know how. Hugh 
Pagonel had always been very dear to me; all, 
and more than all that our close intimacy war- 
ranted—brother, companion, champion; but I 





and when, with the shy consciousness of my 
seventeen years, had come the feeling that our 
friendship could not be as close and free as that 
of myself and Beatrice, I had been more irrita- 
ted and chafed than confused by the conviction. 
But the idea which Beatrice had suggested was 
strangely distasteful to me; it made me realize 
how dreary it would be to see Hugh married to 
another woman ; and I found myself recollecting 
with a pang that my father had no fortune inde- 
pendent of his profession, and that for Hugh to 
marry @ penniless wife would be to take the sur- 
est way of adding to the squire’s embarrassments. 
As I raised my eyes I met Hugh's fixed upon me 
with a look as sad and earnest as my own could 
have been. For the first time his gaze confused 
me, and it was a relier when the sound of the 
great clanging house-bell scattered us in our dif- 
ferent directions to dress for dinner. 


Il. 


On New-Year’s lve the guests assembled for 
the coming-of-age ball that night, and to stay 
over the next day, when a tenants’ s was to 
take place. There is no need to them : 
they were pleasant, good-natured pi most of 
them old friends and neighbors of the Pagonels ; 
and, as I had met them, year after year, during 
my holiday visits at Ernscliff, they were all kind 
in their notice of me, and civil irf their regrets at 
hearing that this was my last stay there before 
leaving England. The only stranger, besides 
the Miss Morton whose caused so 
much discussion, was Miss Burnett, the heiress, 
who came with the Lord Lieutenant’s per from 
Lascelles Acres. I could not king at 
her with much interest, and I am afraid I felt an 
uncharitable vexation at finding her to be a re- 
markably sweet-looking girl, very young, and 
simple in ice and manner, and so unaf- 
fectedly delighted with the grand old castle, and 
the wide expanse of park through which they 
had driven, that I could almost have accused 
her, spi , of wishing to win Hugh’s heart 
L the home which he loved so dearly. 
With my childish notion of what an heiress must 
be like, I was rather surprised to see her dressed 
in a sober, dark-colored linsey, and coarse straw 
bonnet of the plainest kind; but when we all 
went to dress after dinner, I heard Lady Las- 
celles telling Mrs. Pagonel that she had per- 
suaded ‘Isabella to bring her jewels, as she 
thought they really were worth seeing ;” and ac- 
cordingly she entered the great drawing-room, 
where we were to dance, blazing with diamonds, 
which gleamed from the bosom of her white lace 
dress, and shone like stars in her thick plaits of 
light brown hair. She blushed a little when they 
were admired by all who felt intimate enough to 
speak of them to her, and anxiously explained 
that Lady Lascelles had made her wear them, 
as if she dreaded being supposed to have herself 
wished to make the display: and again I felt un- 
reasonably annoyed—angered at the diffi- 
dent manner which formed such a piquant con- 
trast to her us ornaments, and cruelly mor- 
tified when a glance at the mirror showed me my 
tall figure in a dress of the simplest muslin (man- 
ufactured by my own fingers under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Pagonel’s maid), and my dark 
hair with a simple wreath of holly laid across it. 
‘The consciousness that my face was wreathed 
into a peculiarly crabbed and unlovely form 
warned me to recover my temper, and try to ac- 
quire something less unlike the sweet looks of 
the heiress; and 1 turned away from the mirror 
and endeavored to throw myself into the interest 
of the moment. ‘The ball began and went on 
with great spirit: I had plenty of partners, and 
should have enjoyed myself thoroughly, if it had 
not been that Hugh did not onee dance with me 
—a state of things unprecedented at any of the 
Ernscliff festivities since I was seven years old. 
Last year I should have taken him to task for 
his neglect as fearlessly as if he had been my 
brother; now I could only fret inwardly while I 
tried to assume an extra gayety of manner when- 


ever he was near me, especially if Miss Barnett | 


was his partner. 

The result was that I was thoroughly tired be- 
fore the end of the evening, and heartily glad 
when I heard the guests who were not staying at 
Ernscliff order their carriages; and, when the 
squire insisted that the ball should wind up with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, I stole away into a small 
room adjoining the drawing-room, and always 
known as the ‘‘spirit chamber,” not, I believe, 
from any ghostly association, but simply from 
the preference of the Pagonel ancestry for hav- 
ing something at hand, Gamp-like, to which they 
** could put their lips when so disposed.” It was 
fitted up as a little boudoir, and there I found 
Beatrice alone, looking so blue and cold that I 
exclaimed at the sight : 

** What have you been doing to yourself, Bee ? 
You look like a ghost.” 

**Don’t talk about ghosts!” she said, with a 
little shiver; *‘I am so ashamed of myself, 
Katie! I have a regular fit of nerves upon me 
to-night—so unlike me!” 

** Are you not well, dear Bee ?” 

**Quite; but it is so foolish! You know I 
can’t dance long without getting a pain in my 
side, and it is the same with Margaret Ducie; 
so we came in here to rest, and then our part- 
ners would come with us; and somehow they 
began asking about the family pictures in the 
hall, and that led to talking about Cousin Geof- 
frey’s room, and they made me tell the story.” 

**And you frightened yourself? Oh, Bee, 
what a triumph! I thought you were much too 
wise to care for ghosts or goblins.” 

‘* That didn’t frighten me; but then Margaret 


told us their horrible Ducie ghost-story, and Cap- | 


tain Lascelles capped it with something worse. 
You know I always dislike that sort of ghost 
talk, which seems to me such waste of time and 
trial of nerves for nothing; but I could not stop 











it, and none of them knew that I was to sleep in 
that dreary, lonely room to-night.” 

‘* And you sha n't sleep there,” I cried; ‘‘ you 

shall have my room, Bee, darling. I sha'n't 
mind sleeping down stairs in the least.” 
‘No; I’m not quite so selfish as that,” she 
said. ‘I shall be all right when I get to bed 
and to sleep; I can’t think why I have such a 
silly fit; it is very unlike me, I flatter myself— 
very odd.” 

** Not odd at all, my dear, when you consider 
that you were up at five this morning dressing 


| the supper-table, and have been hard at work 


ever since. You may have prodigious strength 
of mind, but in body you are not a Hercules; 
and nerves belong to the body, don’t they ?” 

The dance was over, the guests departing; 
and we had to emerge from our retreat. At 
the door Hugh was standing, leaning against the 
wall, and looking gloomy enough, but gazing 
fixedly across the room. Following his eyes, I 
saw, with a thrill of pain, that they were rivet- 
ed on Miss Barnett, who was looking peculiarly 
soft and attractive as she stood listening to Cap- 
tain Lascelles, the light flashing from her splen- 
did jewels. 

“Do you admire her, Hugh?” I heard Bea- 
trice whisper. 

**T admire her jewels,” he answered; “ but 
her hair is hardly dark enough to set them off. 
Wouldn't they look well in black hair? I cer- 
tainly do like diamonds.” 

** Most people do,” his sister said, smiling. 

‘*T wish I thought that I should ever be able 
to dress up my wife in such jewels as those,” he 
answered, 

‘* Well,” she glanced with her demure gravity 
at his face; “‘ you know the way, Hugh; faint 
heart never won fair lady.” 

**Ah! but the jewels must be of my giving, 
or I shouldn't value them a rush,” he said; and 
as he moved off to hand some lady to her car- 
riage, I felt my heart wonderfully lightened, and 
was ready to respend cordially when Beatrice 
began to sing Miss Barnett’s praises. 

It was some time before the various guests 
were shown to their rooms; but as soon as they 
had disappeared in their different directions I 
drew Beatrice into the little closet where I was 
to sleep. She was looking white and overtired ; 
and though well aware that it was not easy to 
persuade her to relinquish a plan, I was determ- 
ined that she should not pass the night in that 

room down stairs. 

** Beatrice,” I began, trying to be very author- 
itative, ‘‘I am going to help you out of your 
dress, and wrap you up in my ing-gown, 
and then I shall carry my goods down stairs and 
bring yours up. Iam quite determined to change 
places with you to-night.” 


**You shall do ing of the kind, Katie: I 
am quite d of myself as it is, but you 
can’t 80 I’m quite so selfish!” 


sh? But really and truly I should en- 
joy the fun. You know I like an adventure, 
and here is the chance of one for me; and I am 
not feeling in the least nervous to-night.” 

‘*T wouldn’t on any account. Couldn’t we 
both squeeze in here for this short part of a 
night ?” 

And she glanced at the tiny bed which had 
been with difficulty wedged in from wall to wall 
of the little cell. I laughed at the idea, but was 
charmed to see this sign of wavering; and by 
a few more vehement words I carried my point, 
for indeed Beatrice was overtired and unhinged, 
and had not the strength to oppose me. In one 
thing, however, she was unpersuadable: she in- 
sisted on helping me to carry down my garments, 
and on seeing me — installed in my apart- 
ment. ‘This I allowed her to do, knowing that 
the servants were still about, and that therefore 
her night journey through the gloomy house would 
not be as eerie as it sounded. 

The door of Cousin Geoffrey's room gave a 
dismal creak as it swung back on its rusty hinges, 
and the candle which each of us carried only 
made the great cavern of darkness look more 
impenetrable. ‘Truly it was a dreary room, even 
apart from the memories of sin, and remorse, 
and lonely wretchedness which seemed to hang 
heavily about it. Like most rooms in Ernscliff 
Castle it was paneled with oak; the window re- 
cesses were of such depth as to form small rooms, 
testifying to the immense thickness of the walls, 
and were only half concealed by the scanty cur- 
tains, so fusty and ragged that I think they must 
have come down from the days of Cousin Geof- 
frey himself. There was a dreary array of dilap- 
idated chairs, broken tables, roe res and ends 
of furniture banished for their ugliness from the 
more civilized parts of the house, and a space 
had been cleared in the middle for the light 
stretcher—a reminiscence of the squire’s cam- 
paigning days—for a hastily-arranged dressing- 
table and a sponging bath—the latter an essen- 
tially everyday, nineteenth-century affair, which 
was quite a cheering sight amidst so much dilap- 
idation and decay. The house-maid had forgot- 
ten, or had been afraid to visit the room since 
dark, and the logs on the hearth had smoul- 
dered themselves away. ‘This was the first thing 
which struck Beatrice, and with a shiver she ex- 
claimed— 

**Oh dear, they have let the fire out! how ex- 
cessively dreary !” 

““Never mind,” I cried, ‘‘it is all en régle; 
much more ghostified than if it were warm and 
light like any commonplace room. Now, Bee, 
make haste to bed. Here, bundle all these things 
over your arm—good-night.” 

**T can’t bear to leave you,” she said, linger- 
ing; but my spirit was now thoroughly up to the 
adventure, and I would not hear of giving it up. 
I laughed at all Beatrice’s demurs and scruples, 
told her that she would be a ghost herself if 
she staid any longer shivering in the cold; and 
finally disimissed her, saying, as I gave her a 


| last hiss, and saw her wistful, troubled look at 
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me: ‘* My dear, you needn't make yourself un- 
happy! you know I don’t possess nerves—I never 
was afraid of any thing in my life.” 

Foolish, boastful words, which I had often said 
before, but which I was never to say again! 


It. 


As the last sound of Beatrice’s receding foot- 
steps died away, I did feel rather lonely and 
queer; but rallying my spirits, and telling my- 
self that it was ‘‘capital fun,” as Hugh would 
have said, I began bustling about and preparing 
for bed, without leaving myself time to get nerv- 
ous. I was soon out of my ball-dress, and in 
my warm dressing-gown and fur-lined slippers, 
which felt very comfortable in that cold, cellar- 
like atmosphere. The unplaiting of my hair 
was a longer business, and I could not help fall- 
ing into a reverie as I sat opposite the glass, and 
forgetting cold and fright and all things in spec- 
ulating as to whether Hugh would, after all, re- 
pair the family fortunes by marrying Miss Bar- 
nett. With an ingenuity in self-torture which 
never, I think, exists in perfection except at 
seventeen, I built a series of most gloomy castles 
in the air—saw Hugh married to the heiress; 
Beatrice settled far from Ernscliff, and the dear 
old place closed against me forever; and then I 
indulged in a hearty fit of the dismals over my 
own future—in a strange country, and with parents 
who were little more to me than a vague memory 
and a name. I sat mournfully gazing into the 
depths of the looking-glass, when I suddenly 
found that a pair of gloomy painted eyes, from 
the wall behind, were looking back at me with 
the earnest, solemn gaze which always lives in 
the fixed eyes of a picture. I hastily turned and 
looked at the portrait, which I had not noticed 
before, but on which the rays of my candle hap- 
pened now to fall. It represented a young man, 
not uncouth to look upon, though there was a 
peering, near-sighted contraction about the eyes, 
and a sort of suppressed sneer on the mouth, 
which gave an unpleasant expression to the other- 
wise handsome features. No doubt this was the 
wretched Geoffrey Pagonel: whose portrait but 
his would have been thus banished from the hall, 
where all the others hung in honored remem- 
brance? ‘The haunting eyes of the picture made 
me shiver. I could hardly help gazing at it, 
fascinated, and felt as if in another moment the 
painted lips would begin to move, and the paint- 
ed finger be raised to point out the buried treas- 
ure. Oh, it was very well to laugh and joke 
about the ghost in the cheerful rooms up stairs ; 
but it was very different in this gloomy, darkened 
chamber, and with those spectral eyes glaring at 
me from the walls. A sensation as if cold water 
were running down the back of my neck suddenly 
warned me that I was getting overpoweringly 
nervous: there was nothing for it but to hurry 
over my preparations, and plunge into the s@fe 
harbor of my bed, where I could draw the clothes 
over eyes and ears, and try to sleep away the 
haunted hours till daylight. With a sudden re- 
solution I sprang up, and in doing so struck the 
candle-stick with my elbow; it fell with a crash 
to the ground, the light being of course extin- 
guished in the fall, and myself left in total dark- 
ness! 

That was a horrible moment; and yet there 
was something ludicrous in the adventure which 
gave me courage; and I instantly remembered 
that the fire in the hall had been burning cheer- 
ily a few minutes before, and, moreover, that a 
box of lucifer-matches and a pair of unlighted 
candles were always to be found on the mantle- 
piece there. To finish undressing in the dark, 
téte-a-téte with that dreadful picture, was not to 
be thought of; and, though not very sure of my 
bearings, I began to grope my way in the direc- 
tion where I believed the door to be, stretch- 
ing out my hand before me in hopes of finding 
the handle. Suddenly my fvot caught, probably 
in a hole in the ragged carpet; I fell forward, 
and was saved by the wall, or rather the door, 
for it yielded as I fell against it, and as I stum- 
bled forward I heard it close with a sharp click 
behind me. I must be in the hall, of course; 
but why was it in such total darkness? Could 
that blazing fire have gone out entirely in so 
very short a time? and even if it had, was there 
no glimmer from the staircase-window, which I 
knew had no shutters ?—and why was there such 
a strange, close smell, as if there was hardly any 
fresh air in the place? I stood for a moment 
bewildered ; then I deter:«‘ned to grope my way 
along the wall, where I must come in time to the 
table, which stood only a few paces to the right 
of the door leading into Cousin Geoffrey's room. 

on—on—on—till I was suddenly brought 
up by another wall, at right ang!es; turning the 
corner, I groped on there, and this time I was 
stopped by stumbling against what seemed to be 
a chest or box, about as high as my waist. I 
still felt my way on, and there seemed to be other 
chests, sacks, boxes, Oh! where, where was 1? 
Was there any cupboard in the room, into which 
I had unwittingly strayed? No: I was sure that 
there was none. Again and again I felt high 
and low for a door-handle; but the wooden walls 
were hopelessly smooth; there was no trace of 
the door by which I had entered, though I felt 
sure that I must have groped more than once 
quite round my prison. It appeared to be a 
small room ; long, but very narrow: raising my 
hand above my head, I could feel no roof. Be- 
wildered, scared, I -believe—for I really hardly 
know—that I began to scream, the conviction 
rushing suddenly 6¥er me that my light words 
had been awfully fulfilled—that I had found the 
hidden room, the existence of which nobody now 
believed in; perhaps too, to judge by the pres- 
ence of these chests and sacks against the walls, 
I had found the missing treasure. My voice re- 
echoed drearily.. No help came; no sound, no 
stir was to be heard. Never—never can I re- 
member without a shudder, the feeling of utter 
desolation which struck cold on my neart at that 





moment—the sense of being cut off from all hu- 
man help; alone, in the cruel, unfriendly dark- 
ness, I knew not where! I think I could almost 
have gone mad; but fortunately the very feeling 
that my senses were leaving me gave me strength 
to make one last strong effort to regain compos- 
ure. First, I heartily commended myself to the 
protection of God ; and then I was able to recol- 
lect that, after all, my situation was more ludi- 
crous than terrible. 1 must be in some unknown 
recess in the thickness of the wall—probably the 
outer wall—and, of course, though it might be a 
work of time to discover the spring which I must 
have unwittingly pressed, it would be easy to ef- 
fect my deliverance by removing a panel. The 
house-maid would come to call me at eight or 
nine o’clock, and all I had to do was to reserve 
my voice, instead of screaming it away, so that 
I might make her hear and understand when she 
should enter the room. With this resolve, I sank 
down on the ground where I was—somewhere in 
the middle of the little narrow cell—and stretch- 
ing out my hand, I felt along one of the chests, 
if chests they were, to ascertain if it was to be 
trusted as a support for my back. Oh, Heaven! 
what, what met my hand ?—what was hanging 
down the side of the chest? My cold fingers 
closed on other fingers; stiff, unyielding fin- 
gers; fleshless, bony. Something—I dared not 
think what—something which had probably been 
stretched along on the flat top of the chest— 
yielding to my frightened clutch, fell down close 
to me—almost over me, with a horrible rattle, 
which echoed drearily. Terror, sickening terror, 
overwhelmed me, and for the first time in my 
life I must have become entirely insensible ; for 
I remember recovering by slow degrees the con- 
sciousness of where I was. When it all came 
back to me, my first impulse was to crouch up 
and draw my dress close round me, lest it should 
touch that horrible, nameless thing. And then 
afresh dread came over me. How long had my 
swoon lasted? Was it not very likely that the 
house-maid had come and gone while I was in- 
sensible and incapable of making her hear? If 
so, might not days, nay, weeks elapse before any 
one entered the fatal room? There was some- 
thing too fearful in the idea that they might be 
searching for me every where, wondering at my 
disappearance, while I should be starving, dying, 
suffering all the agonies of a lingering torture, 
close to them. I thought of the poor bride in 
the old ballad of the ‘** Mistletoe Bough ;” and 
the tears which I could not shed over my own 
situation began to flow freely at the recollection 
of a horror which was long over and past, if in- 
deed it ever existed in real life. On, on, on 
crept the lingering hours, and I could not .t last 
help feeling sure that my worst fears must be 

ized. Day must surely be come, though 
there was no day for me in my narrow tomb, 
It seemed as if the ball had happened ages ago ; 
as if I must have been many, many hours shut 
up here. ‘The intense cold which I felt, the 
thirst which burned my throat, the sinking weak- 
ness in all my limbs, strengthened this conviction. 
Were these the first beginnings of the slow agony 
which was to end in death ?” 

The horror of this thought swept away all self- 
control, and I broke out into a frantic cry: 

‘* Will no one help me ?/—will no one hear me ? 
Oh! I can’t—I can’t die here !—die like this!” 
and I shrieked violently. 

Oh! joy of joys! I was answered. Yes, there 
was a voice—a loud, strong voice, though it 
sounded strangely muted, and yet not very far 
off. 
‘* What is it? What the dence has happened? 
What is the matter?” 


“Oh! is it Hugh? I am here, Hugh—I— | 


Katie—oh! do let me out.” 

“*Katie? Where on earth are you? 
voice seems to come out of the wall.” 

** Yes, Iam, I am in the wall: I do believe it 
is the hiding-hole, and oh! I don’t know what 
there is here—such horrors! Can't you take me 
out, Hugh ?—dear, dear Hugh?” 

“*Of course; but how the deuce did you ever 
get in?” 

‘* From that dreadful room—Cousin Geoffrey's 
room. I was ing there instead of Bee.” 

“Oh! then I better go round to that 
room.” And his voice receded, leaving me 
greatly bewildered as to his present whereabouts. 
Just as the dreadful sense of loneliness began to 
creep over me again, I heard the joyous sound of 
tramping feet and opening doors—and then his 
dear, cheery voice, always welecome—how wel- 
come now !—sounded from the opposite side and 
much more clearly: ‘‘ Speak, Katie, I can’t tell 
the least where you are.’ 

“‘Oh! here, here! Oh! you won't leave me 
again, Hugh! I fell: I must have touched a 
spring. Where am I?” 

‘** How uncommonly queer! My poor Katie! 
You are in the thickness of the outer wall, I 
fancy. Well, this is a funny state of things!” 

In a minute he said, in a calm, serious voice, 
which went a long way toward quieting my nerves: 

‘* Kate, I must leave you for a few minutes. I 
might fumble here forever before I touched the 
spring, as no doubt you happened to do. The 
best way will be to take out a panel, and for that 
I must get Adams and his tools. Luckily he has 
been sleeping here, because of all the ball car- 
pentry. I sha’n’t be away long, but probably he 
is not up, 80 it may take some minutes: ten, 
perhaps.” 

**Not up? What can the time be?” 

“* Just half past six by my watch.” 

“Not six in the morning? Oh! I thought I 
had been here for ages. I thought I must have 
missed the house-maid when she came to call 
me. Hugh, you're not gone, are you ?” 

** Not gone, but going.” 

**But don’t, don’t!” I cried; ‘‘if you are 
only away five minutes I know it will seem an 
hour, and I can’t bear it—I can't indeed ;” and, 
ashamed as I was of my childishness, I could not 


Your 





prevent my voice from dying away in a burst of 


sobs and tears, Hugh's answer came back in 
fond, caressing tones, such as I had never heard 
from him before : 

“* My poor little darling Katie,” he said, ‘‘ you 
have had a cruel shock. We shall never forgive 
ourselves for what we have exposed youto. But 
you must be rea dearest Katie, and trust 
me that [ won't be one minute longer than I can 
help. I'm going now, my Katie— don’t be 
afraid. You will be all right and safe in a very 
few minutes now.” : 

I heard his footsteps die away; but before I 
had time to become thoroughly nervous again I 
heard other feet and other voices gathering in 
the room, and speaking to me in tones of pity 
and consternation, but of amusement too, whic 
did me great good; for in my feelings of horror 
and dismay I had lost sight of the absurd side to 
my adventure. Beatrice was there, and [ heard 
the squire’s good-tempered voice, und his wife’s 
gentle tones: and then came back again the 
yoice that I liked best of all, and soon I was 
aware that Adams was busy at the panel, and at 
last—oh, blessed moment!—I saw the light of 
their candles, and the familiar figures in all sorts 
of quaint deshabilles. I felt myself drawn out 
through the narrow aperture and upheld by 
Hugh’s strong supporting arms, and, overwhelm- 
ed by the sudden sense of relief and safety, I let 
my head fall helplessly upon his shoulder, and 1 
remember no more. 





In a few moments I was conscious again, and 


found myself laid on the bed, Mrs. Pagonel and 
Beatrice attending on me, while the squire and 
Hugh seemed to be intent on examining the con- 
tents of the mysterious cell which I had so strange- 
ly been the means of discovering. I heard ex- 
clamations of wonder and satisfaction, and then 
of dismay—and then Mrs. Pagonel interposed, 
and said that I must at once be taken to some 
warmer and more cheerful room. The squire 
accordingly came forward to give me the support 


of his arm, but not before I had seen a look of | 
sick horror on his broad, ruddy face, and heard | 


him mutter to Hugh, *‘ Horrible! Is it not well 


written, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith ° 


the Lord ?’” 
All that day I was thoroughly upset; suffer 
ing from headache to such a degree that I could 


do nothing but lie still and endure. Toward , 
evening, however, I fell into a deep sleep, from | 


which I awoke to find myself out of pain; and 


drawing aside the bed-curtains—I was in Mrs. | 
Pagonel’s room—I was well pleased to see Bea- , 


trice sitting by the fire, presiding over a most 
tempting-looking tea equipage. 


“Oh! Katie, I am so sorry,” were her first | 


words. 


**There is nothing to be sorry for, Bee; it is | 


all over, and I am quite well now,” I said, rising, 
and p ing to twist up my hair and arrange 
my dress, and then seating myself in the arm- 
chair which she was drawing close to the fire for 
me; ‘‘but do tell me; have I really found the 
hiding-hole ?” 

**That you have,” answered Beatrice, hand- 
ing me a cup of tea, which I enjoyed as never 
tea was enjoyed before; ‘‘the hiding-hole, and 
the treasure as well! Such hoards, Katie! chests 
and sacks full of coins, and all the jewels and 
plate of which we have the lists among our fam- 
ily papers, but which have always been missing, 
you know. Oh, Katie, how can we thank you? 
This will put an end to papa’s anxieties, I do 
believe!” 

“Thank Heaven! Oh! that is worth all I 
went through. But, Bee, how came those treas- 
ures there, do you suppose? What can have 
become of the wretched man? I can’t tell you 
what horrible fancies I had about him.” 

‘* Are you sure they were fancies?” said Bea- 
trice, very low: then, as I looked questioningly 
at her, she said with a shudder : 

**Yes, my « dear Katie; he must have 
really met with the fate which you were afraid 
of—how it happened, of course, no one can say 
—and after all, we may be jumping to a wrong 
conclusion; but a skeleton they have found 
there: surely it must be his—he must have 
starved to death in the midst of all the wealth 
he had hoarded.” 

** Yes, and sold his soul fur! Poor, wretched 
man!” I answered, with a shiver: the whole 
subject was to me too painful for discussion, and 
when Bee added that one could hardly pity such 
a wicked man, I could not echo her words; the 
horror was only a vague, unreal-seeming romance 
to her, seen through the mists of so many hun- 
dred years, but to me it was a frightful reality— 
a thing of to-day. 

I was not well enough to take part in the ten- 
ants’ supper; but I came down into the little 
‘* spirit chamber,” and there the guests visited 
me, one or two at a time. My last visitor was 
Hugh, who, as soon as he was released from his 
arduous task of proposing and responding to 
toasts, and keeping order among his tenants, 
came to ask how I was. 

“*You look dreadfully white, Katie,” he said, 
sitting down near me; “not at all the better for 
your night in Cousin Geoffrey’s room! How 
lucky it was that I could not sleep after the ball, 
and thought at last I’d go out before light, and 
try to get a shot at a wild duck !” 

**Oh! that was how it was ?” 

“*Yes: from my hearing your voice so plain- 
ly outside the house, I fancy there must be a 
shaft somewhere leading to the outer air—but 
we'll turn the place regularly out to- morrow. 
Poor Cousin Geoffrey! he’s done us a good turn 
after all, hasn't he? and those bones of his shall 
have Christian burial at last.” 

I could not talk about this part of the subject ; 
Hugh saw it, and went on quickly : 

** And do you know that you've discovered a 
perfect mine of wealth for us? My father says a 
great portion must go in charity before he can 


i feel sure that it won't bring a curse with it: but 


even so there'll be enough bullion to pay off this 
mortgage which has been worrying his life out.” 

“I am so glad!” 

** Ah! and whatamI? I wonder if you have 
the least idea how wretched I have been this last 
few days.” 

I felt that, weak and shaken as I was, I could 
not answer without beginning to cry, and in a mo- 
ment Hugh went on: 

** To-morrow, Katie, will you let me show you 
all the quaint old plate and the jewels? Such 
jewels! Miss Barnett may hide her diminished 
head forever. But one of them I must show 
you now—lI can’t wait till to-morrow.” 

He took my hand, and held over the third fin- 


| ger a diamond hoop, heavy and old-fashioned in 


setting, but the stones of great size and brilliancy. 

** Katie, dearest, we have been looking out 
these jewels in the lists which we have: shall I 
tell you the name by which this is described there ? 
The ‘troth plight,’ the betrothal ring; it has 
been handed down as such evidently from one 
generation of us Pagonels to another. Katie, 
don’t you and I belong naturally to each other ? 
Won't you promise me not to go toIndia? May 
1 not put this ring upon your finger ?” 

And sc it was that Hugh was enabled to carry 
out his wish of decking his wife in jewels surpass- 
ing the Barnett diamonds, and this was what 
came of my terrible New-Year’s Eve in Cousin 
Geoffrey's Chamber. 





DIMPLES. 


LitTLe dimples so sweet and soft, 
Love the cheek of my Love; 
The mark of Cupid's dainty hand, 

Before he wore a glove. 


Laughing dimples of tender love, 
Smile on my darling’s cheek ; 

Sweet hallowed spots where kisses lurk, 
And play at hide and seek. 


Fain would I hide my kisses there, 
At morning’s rosy light— 

To come and seek them back again. 
In silver hush of night! 





GASTRONOMY. 
PANCAKES. 


UT ina basin: ¢ pound of sifted flour, 1 egg, 

+ gill of milk; stir to a smooth paste; then 
add 1} gill of milk; 2 ounces of fresh butter, melt- 
ed, and a small pinch of salt; mix well, and, if 
lumpy, strain this batter. 

Put a small piece of butter in a pancake-pan ; 
when melted pour in 2 table-spoonfuls of the bat- 
ter; spread it so as to cover the pan entirely ; 
fry till colored on one side; then toss it over and 
cook the other side, and turn the pancake out on 
a dish. 

When all the batter is cooked in this way 
sprinkle the pancakes with sugar, and serve on 
a very hot dish, with a cut lemon. 

Pancakes should be eaten as soon as fried. 


SNOW EGGS FLAVORED WITH LEMON. 


Boil, in a two-quart stew-pan, 1 quart of milk, 
with 2 cunces of sugar and the grated peel of a 
lemon. Break 6 eggs; put the whites in a whip- 
ping-bowl, and reserve the yolks in a basin for 
the sauce. Whip the whites, and, when very 
firm, mix in 4 ounces of pounded sugar. Take 
a table-spoonful of the whipped whites, about the 


| size of an egg, and drop it in the boiling milk ; 





repeat the process, bearing in mind that about 
6 spoonfuls will be enough in the stew-pan at a 
time; put the stew-pan on the stove corner to 
simmer for four minutes; when the eggs are set 
on one side turn them over with a spoon or skim- 
mer; when quite firm drain them on a sieve; 
continue in the same way till all the white of 
eggs is used. 

Prepare a custard sauce with the 6 yolks of 
egg and some milk. When cold dish up the 
eggs in a pyramid; cover them with the cold 
custard sauce, and serve. 

COFFEE CUSTARDS. 

For 6 cups measure out 4 cupfuls of boiled 
milk; put it in a basin, with 1 cupful of very 
strong coffee; add 5 yolks of egg and 14 ounce 
of pounded sugar; mix well, and strain. 

Fill the cups with the mixture; skim off care- 
fully all froth from the surface; put them in a 
flat stew-pan, with boiling water to half the height 
of the cups; put the stew-pan, with live coals on 
its cover, on a very slow fire for fifteen minutes ; 
the water should only bubble slightly. When set 
let the custards cool in the water; wipe the cups 
clean, and serve. 


CARAMEL CUSTAKDS, 


Prepare the custard as in the preceding recipe, 
adding, instead of coffee, 1 cupful of caramel, pre- 
pared as follows: Put in a small copper sugar- 
boiler 4 ounce of pounded sugar; stir over the 
fire till it becomes of a dark mahogany color ; 
then add 1 cupful of water; boil one minute till 
the sugar is dissolved; add this to the custard 
instead of coffee, and finish in cups, as described 
before. 


VANILLA CUSTARDS. 


Boil 5 cupfuls of milk; put half a stick of 
vanilla, cut in small pieces, to soak in it for one 
hour; make the custard; pour ii in cups, and 
cook as for Coffee Custards. 


LEMON CUSTARDS. 


Take the same quantity of milk as in the pre- 
ceding recipe; put in it the grated peel.of one 
lemon instead of the vanilla, and finish as before 
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erence to the illustration, and the 
so-far completed section, it will 
be easy to finish the lambrequin. 
Each point counts five rows of 
scallops. For the tassel on the point of a point make, first, the large ball. Take 
two circular pieces of pasteboard which have a circular hole in the centre [see 
illustration]. Lay these two pieces on each other and wind them thickly with 
wool. For the large ball take a thread 320 inches long. Now cut the thread 
around the edge of the pasteboard pieces, 
wind it between the pieces with a thread 
16 inches long, which is doubled, tie the 
threads fast and draw the ball from 
out the pasteboard pieces. Fasten 
the ball to the lambrequin by 
means of the ends of the 
threads. The, little balls are 
also sewed on these 
threads, ‘smaller pieces 
of. pasteboard must be 
used: for the smaller 
balls, The ends of the 
thread must be clipped 
so as to make it perfect- 
ly round. ‘The balls are 
arranged in tassels, and 
sewed on in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the upper edge 
crochet a round in sin- 
gle crochet in the still 
free chain stitches of the 
rings. 













































Crocheted Lambrequin. 
Tuts lambrequin is crocheted of 
green wool. It is worked all at once 
—that is to say, not in single rounds. 
The tassels consist of different sizes of worsted balls of the same color as the 
lambrequin. Begin with a foundation of 16 chain, join this in a ring, and cro- 
chet in the first 8 ch. (chain) of this ring 1 sc. (single crochet), 1 de. (double 
crochet), 10 twist stitches, 1 dc., 1 sc. This forms a scallop.. The remainder 
of the chain stitches are left untouched. For making the twist stitches wind the 
thread four times around the crochet needle as if for a long treble stitch, take a 
loop on the needle (putting it 
around the ring) and work off the 
loop and the four threads togeth- 
er with the thread once around 
the needle ; having put the thread 
once again around the needle, 
work off together the loops 
now on it. Close on this 
crochet 17 ch., join the last 
16 in a rownd, and crochet 
a half scallop composed of 
1 se., 1 de., 5 twist 
stitches. Now follows 
the first seallop of the 
second row, for 
this work 8 ch., 
and, without 
turning the work, 
1 se. in the mid- 
dle stitch of the 
scallop of the Ist 
row. Returning, 










crochet then 

around the 8 ch., Sage Spied 

1 se., 1 de., 10 x c | Fig. 1.—C. 1 
mos Fig. 1.—Tatrep anp Knorrep Work Basket. ig. 1.—Car Box. 


Tuis pretty little bas- 

ket is worked partly in 

tatting and partly in knotted work. It 
consists of a piece twelve inches square, 
bent in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. The corners are joined with a 
handle of knotting and braiding. When 
completed it is covered with several 
coats of copal varnish and then bronzed. 
Begin the basket in the middle of the 
square piece, and work with twine (it 


twist stitches, 1 

de., 1 sc., then 

complete the second scallop of the first row 
with 5 twist stitches, 1 de., 1 sc. Now fol- 
lows again a scallop like the second scallop 
of the first row. From the middle (5th) of 
the twist stitches worked around the ring cro- 
chet again a scallop like the first scallop of 
the second row, which must be fastened to the 
middle stitch of the second scallop of the first 
row, that is, to the stitch from which the sec- 
ond row was crocheted from the first scallop. 
From the middle (5th) twist stitch work for 
the third scallop row a scallop like the scallop 
of the second row; then, returning, finish the 
scallops of the second and first rows. By ref- 


Crocuet LAMBREQUIN FOR 
Bracket, Curtain, ETC. 





Fig. 2.—Secriox or Knorrep Manner or Makino Worstep 
Work.—Futt Size. Batt ror LaMpBrEquin. 
Manner or Maxrna Worstep Seconp Detain. 
“Batt For LAMBREQUIN. 
First Detar. 
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Fig. 3.—Manyer or ‘I'yvine Knor 
For Basket HanpDLe. 
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Fig. 4.—Secrion or Kyotrep Epce 
or Basket.—Fut Size. 
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Fig. 5.—Botrrom or Work Basket. Sef ita Fig. 2.—Srction or CHenILir 
OPENED. Toy Express WAGon. Cover For Cap Box, 
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must be smoothly twisted—like a cord) a four- 
leaved tatted figure as follows: 3 ds. (double 
stitches), 1 p. (picot) a fifth of an inch long, 
7 ds., 1 p. three-tenths of an inch long, 2 ds., 
1 p. like the former, 7 ds., 1 p. a fifth of an 
inch long, 3 ds. Having joined this row in a 
ring, work closely on this three similar rings, 
only, instead of working the first picot of the 
rings, fasten them to the last picot of the pre- 
ceding rings. In working the last ring fasten 


the second ring, work 4 ds., 1 p., three 
times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 4 ds., 
and join the row in a ring. After three- 
tenths of an inch space of thread work 
again a corner ring like the first, which 
must, however, be fastened to the last picot 
of the former ring instead of forming a new 
picot. Now work close on this a ring like 
the second, and fasten the working thread 
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to the next picot of the four-leaved figure. 


































































































also to the first picot of the first ring instead QZ ge Wiel Seal 4 a fl ) eg AN Y i From * repeat twice. After this work, 
of working the first picot. Now tie together 4 a $ . Ey) {) ¢ : : after three-tenths of an inch space of thread, 
the beginning and end of the working thread SmcTIon or Nerrep ' 4 a res +? a : Section or NETTED another ring, which must be joined te with- 
and cut it off. Around the four-leaved figure GuirvRE For Lamp 3 ¢ ¢ ) ' ) 4, x) Gureure For Lamp i” 4 fifth of an inch space of thread, and is 
work a row of rings as follows: 4 ds., 1 p. SHADE. 44 a ¢ ¢: 4 me ) +4 4 4 sh plat, SHADE. composed of 5 ds. ; after three-tenths of 
(the picots of this ring, and of these following, _ 4 4 () a ¢q “¢ 4 xX) () 4 ' wee an inch space of thread fasten to the last, 
are always two-fifths of an inch long), eight times alternately 4 4 (x) g ¢ ‘f vee xX) 44+. sutra ‘still free, picot of the four-leaved figure, 
2ds.,1 p.,then4 ds. Join in a ring, which forms one of the a 4 a () $ ¢ hey ‘> vy i) i} poner tes and work close on this 4 ds., fasten to the previously-worked ring 
large corner rings. After three-tenths of an inch space of Lie ytigh wt oon 








$4. the which was closed to within a fifth of an inch, and at the same 
\ [eee ‘ time to the last picot of the ring before the last, 4 ds., three 
\ a nt times alternately 1 p., 2 


thread work a ring of 4 ds., fasten to the last picot of the for- 
mer ring, three times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 4 ds., 
1 p., 4 ds. Now fasten the working thread to the picot 
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2 ds., then fasten to the first picot ot 


yet , POCA ICG! the first ring, 4ds. Join this row in a ring, tie together 
at the right of a leaf of the four-leaved figure, work > Aisrrainaet cacti °) q ¢ hy: & ‘ e v4 +44 . Fae eevee the beginning and end of the working thread and cut it off. 
after three-tenths of an inch space of thread, a ring of AS ot od a | % ¢ tet stp This completes the open-work central part of the square 
5 ds., which must be drawn together to within two- (en Ey > : 2 ‘$-: $ CN tts OS Around this part work now twelve rounds of button- 
fifths of an inch of thread. The ring must point iy naee  \/ \Ooitere ee ena “ hole-stitch loops in the manner shown by Fig. 2, which 
downward, then after three-tenths of an inch space neerig's 4 et : : 


gives a section in full size, and Fig. 5, which shows 
the entire square. In the first round work two loops 
in every picot of the 
tatted part, and in the (2x 
middle picot of each } 
corner figure four 
loops ; three-tenths 
iat : of an inch space 
ay an z Os of thread must 
: ’ ‘4 remain between 
each figure of 
twoloops. In 
the follow- YS 
ing rounds 8 


of thread fasten to the next picot of the next leaf of 
the four-leaved fig- 
ure. Close on this 
work 4 ds., fasten 

j\ to the ring which 
was left with a 





fifth of an inch 
space of thread neon v ’ . 4 a 
and at the ; te ARMAERAL : en 
same time eG : 

& to the last 
picot of 
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PURE FOR Lamp SHADE. 
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i MANNER OF MAKING 
Fig. 1.—Garyet Satrx Cravat Point pe Reprise 
Bow witH ApPLicATION Figures. Lamp SHADE. 


MANNER OF MAKING 
Point pE Torte FoR 


Fig. 2.—Biack Rippon anv GUIPURE 
Lamp SHADE. 


Lace Cravat Bow. 
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the loops are worked in these threads. Four 
loops are always worked at the corners. In the 
12th round join the border of tatting and knotted 
work. This border consists, first, of four-leaved 
tatted figures, which are joined to each other. 
Work each four-leaved figure as follows: 2 ds., 
1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., 1 p., 2 de., 
and join in a ring; close on this work a leaf of 
2 ds., fasten to the last picot of the former leaf, 
2ds., L p., 2ds., 1 p., 3ds.,1p., 2ds. Close 
on these two more leaves like the two former, 
joining them to a figure. Now tie together the 
beginning and end of the working thread and cut 
it off. The remaining figures are worked in the 
same manner. Fig. 5 shows the manner in which 
they must be joined. Finish the border with an 
edge worked into the picots in point de reprise 
in the manner shown by Fig. 4. Having com- 
pleted the square fasten two threads on each cor- 
ner in such a manner that each is doubled ; with 
these doubled threads then work three knots as 
shown by Figs. 1 and 3. Now take the ends of 
two corners and join them, and work a large 
knot like the preceding, after which finish the 
handle as shown by Fig. 1, by working the ends 
of the threads in point de reprise. When the 
basket is compieted varnish it with copal varnish, 
and bend in the proper shape while wet. Give 
it two coats of varnish and let them dry. Final- 
ly, bronze the basket with a mixture of copal 
varnish and gold bronze. 


Cap Box. 
See illustration on page 40. 

Marertars: A round paper box eight inches in di- 
* ameter and four inches and a third high, brown silk, 
brown satin ribbon two inches wide, brown silk cord, 

fine dark and light wired chenille, fine white cord. 
For making this box take a round pasteboard box 
of the size given above and cover it plainly, inside and 
outside, with brown silk. Having en the 7e8 
off the top of the cover, cover it also on both sides 
with the silk. Cover the side of the box also with a 
pofiing of silk and satin. For this puffing take a bias 
piece of silk forty inches long and eight inches wide, 
along the middle of which sew the satin ribbon; then 
roake ebirrs between the silk and ribbon, and run 
through these two fine pieces of fine white cord, by 
means of which the ng is ene up to the 
length of the circumference of the box. Gather the 
of the side of 
idle, by which means a puff- 
on each side of the satin rib- 


wo which imitate squares in 
It consists of chenille rings which are 

ie by windiag around a <a or round net- 
i cu the ends after having fastened 

inding the ends of the wires spgathae. 
are joined with sma-ier rings, which are 
around a smaller mesh. Brown silk 





Toy Express Wagon. 
See illustration on page 40. - 
‘Ture ingenious little surprise will prove an un- 
source of —— to an Sten little knit- 
bottom an 


pac 
‘on. he 


length 
these 
by the 
the wagon 
- on with ~ 
ing. the kages . For 
e wheels seale dest the rims of pieces of steel twelve 
inches long and covered and sewed into a circle; 
around the wheels wind first white linen tape and 
then ribbon. A little ball of thread or crochet cord 
werves as the axle of the wheel, the spokes are imi- 
tated by six darning needles, the points of which are 
etuck into the bal] of thread and the heads sewed to 
the cove: of the rim. Each axle-tree is composed 
of five knitting-needles, the ends of which are run 
the bails of thread, and which are fastened 
to the wagon by tying them with a ribbon to the yarn 
on the under side of the bottom. A wire handle is 
wound with yarn and ribbon and fastened on the 
front. The yarn is knitted off by the little girl who 
receives the toy, and whose industry is rewarded by 
discovering the presents as she kuits. 


Netted Guipure Lamp Shade. 
See illustration on page 41. 

Tue lamp shade, of which the illustration shows a 
sixth part in full size, is worked in netted guipure 
with green silk twist. It is worked in bias netting 
over a mesh three-tenths of an inch in circumference. 
Directions for netting will be found in Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. L, No. 42. Work the foundation in point de toile 
with green silk twist, having previously stretched the 

in a frame. On this work flowers in point de 
re and stems and tendrils in half-polka stitch. 
-— and 24 show the manner of working po! 
t and point de reprise. The netting may also be 
worked in any of the accompanying declgna. 


Ladies’ Cravats. 
See illustration on page 41. 

Fig. 1.—This cravat is of garnetsatin ribbon with lace 
figores in application. It requires twenty-five inches 
of ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, which must 

in the manner shown by the illustration in 
two loo It is fastened with a pin on the 
under side. 


. 2.—Cravat bow of black ribbon and guipure 
test The ends of this cravat are of black eatin rib- 


bon with stiff trimmed on one side 
with guipure insertion in the middle and guipure lace 
on the edges. Sew little wax beads between the 


ed, 
ing and insertion in the manner shown by the ‘ius. 
tration. The } are of narrower black velvet rib- 
bon. Fasten with a pin on the under side. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Modes. 
See {liustration on page 41. 
Fig. 1.—Dress and peplam. Sash of blue and black 


chameleon trimmed with flounces and vias folds 

of the same sk looped up behina in a puff 
y means of the sash. Blue velvet and 

bonnet. U irt of bine and black striped silk. 


. 2.—Drees with double skirt and mantelet of 
plaid tartan, trimmed with pleated flounces of the 
same, Satin rosettes loop up the over-skirt at the 
sides and the mantelet in the back. Garnet velvet 


bonnet. 
Fig. 8.—Child's dress with bodice waist of bine 
alpaca. Blouse and under-skirt of blue and white 


etri alpaca. 
on with Watteaa over-dress of violet 
povlt de soie, trimmed with viviet silk fringe and 
satin bows. 
_ 5B. Vest and ehort trowsers of 


steel-biue -erge. Bine velvet jacket. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

NY bright, cold afternoon, or clear, moon- 
light —— crowds our city cars with 
merry young folks — for skating, and 
bound for the Central Park, the Empire Skating 
Rink, or to some pond in the vicinity. The Rin 
is a fine building, 850 feet in len by 170 in 
width. The entire floor is covered with ice—in 
freezing weather—with the exception of a plat- 
form which extends around the building, de- 
signed for spectators. This large room is illu- 
minated by numerous gas-jets, and in the even- 
ing presents a gay scene. Several skating-match- 
es are announced this season, which will doubt- 
less attract considerable attention. 





We see tt stated that many prominent ladies 
of London are establishing a Cub, whien has 
for its chief object the securing a place of rest 
and social intercourse for working-women dur- 
ing intervals of work. The Club is to provide 
refreshments, good in quality and moderate in 
price, a room where ect quiet may be obtain- 
ed, and another room for conversation and for 
the reception of visitors. Arrangements are also 
to be made to supply reading to those who de- 
sire it. This is a really sensible undertaking. 





Good taste in a lady will in general lead her to 
reject such articles of dress as, from their color 
or style of making, would render her conspicu- 
ous. The gentleman mentioned in ‘‘Sayings 
and Doings’’ a while ago, who spoke of a lady as 
being “ perfectly dressed,”’ of course referred to 
her Sook taste in dress. He did not speak iron- 
ically, as we should fancy the inquirer in Arkan- 
sas does, who contends that a lady’s dress is per- 
fect when it is “‘so elaborate with trimmings, 
paniers, bows, etc., that he could not recollect 
or describe it.” 





There is a good deal said nowadays about per- 
sons who do strange aia ae insave. Wheth- 
er there are a8 many in England as in this coun- 
try who are dubbed “insane” we know not; but 
it would seem, by the test usually applied in 
America, that there are at least two candidates 
for a lunatic asylum in Cornwall, England. One 
is a young lady who has made a written proposal 
of marriage to a M: of Southern India, 
stating that she is highly respectable, an orphan, 
possessed of some property, twenty-one years 
old, and anxious to marry @ king/ That she 
would be very willing to go out to India to meet 
his Majesty, or be more happy to have him come 
for her; and that she hopes he will answer by 
return of post, telli r how the proposal 
meets his views, and when they can be married! 
The other candidate is the minister with whom 
the above - mentioned young lady resides, and 
who has affixed to her “ proposal”’ a testimonial 
that she is a ‘‘ very nice, amiable, kind and ex- 
cellent young lady well - educated, highly re- 
spectable, an piously disposed, and would make 
— gentleman who could get her an excellent 
wife. 





A large and remarkable collection of antique 
curiosities have been brought from Alaska by 
Captain E. 8. Fast, formerly of the United States 
omy These consist of suits of armor, made of 
hard wood, and elaborately carved; iron swords, 
with handles made of wood and ivory exauisite- 
ly carved; war clubs, drums, and daggers. all in- 

icating that the original Alaskians were a tight- 
ing race. Also he obtained idols and personal 
ornaments carved with the skill of a professional 
adept; suits of clothes made of deer-skin, from 
bird’s feathers, and cthers still, woven by hand 
in fantastic designs. These, and numerous sim- 
ilar curiosities, have awakened considerable in- 
terest among archeologists. 





Three gentlemen in Brownsville, Texas—so 
the tale goes—were recently prying into the fu- 
ture by the help of Planchette, wien suddenly 
they became spell-bound, being unable to speak 
or rise. A lady comi in by chance broke the 
spell and the writing-leg of Planchette at the 
same time bya word! Rather dangerous amuse- 
ment is such a Planchette! 





The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science has exhibited recently a lamp, con- 
structed by Dr, Richardson, for transmitting 
light through the structuree of the animal body. 
The apy ar details given of elaborate experi- 
ments are interesting, The bones could be seen 
in the arm and wrist. The movements and out- 
line of the heart could also be scen in the chest. 
This is truly an extraordinary invention. 





The University of Michigan is becoming de- 
cidedly ig senna The cer ag of that State take 
a peculiar interest and pride in this institution, 
and almost every State in the Union has repre- 
sentatives there From recent statistics we 
learn that New York sends no less than cighty- 
eight students, and that the total number of 
— of the University exceeds one thou- 
sani 





A proposition has been made to establish at 
Berlin, ia, a Home for single men and wo- 
men of advanced age, where they will be taken 
care of for a moderate compensation. 





Sixty-seven female teachers in Cincinnati have 
been investigating the general subject of prices 
paid for board in that city. They ascertain that 
no deduction is made in their board bills because 
they are women, Therefore they petition for the 
same salary as ——_ to men who onners situ- 
ations corresponding to their own. That the 
time will come when women will be paid as 
much as men for doing the same amount of 
work, in the same manner, is highly probable. 
That women are able to do some kinds of work 
even better than men can, is quite as evident as 
that men can do some other kinds better than 
women. And in those cases where a man and a 
woman can parca the same work equally 
well, in the same e, it has long since been 
theoretically decided that justice should accord 
the same pay to each. When this theory will 
be made a universal practice, time will show. 
Every year records some progress. 





A singular case of suspended animation is re- 
orted from Plainfield, Indiana. A young lady 





ad a dream that she should die, but come te | 


life after eight days. She told her sister, who 
simply ridiculed the idea She was, however 
soon taken seriously ill, and died, or appeared 


} 
| 


to die. Many physicians pronounced her dead, 
even after nine days, during which time, though 
the body had been kept in a warm room, no 
sign of mortification appeared. Her friends 
were, at the last accounts, still using restora- 
tives, believing that the patient was in a pro- 
longed trance, 





“Ramie,” or American “ China grass,’ grows 
naturally in several of the Southern States. It 
is said to rival silk in beauty, and to surpass the 
finest cotton in every quality for show or use. 
What is known to the trade as Japanese silk is 
made chiefly out of this 8. As a material for 
dress fabrics ramie bids fair to take rank next to 
silk, and eyen to prove a very gencral substitute. 





Children are generaliy brighter than their pa- 
rents suppose. Their ears as well as eyes are 
open to every thing going on about them, and 
they treasure up many a bit of scandal which 
peor Meg ne have ney oe niag in “190 

ca , supposing they were pay no atten- 
tion to what was said. fi prog is told in a late 
number of * Howrs at Hume,” of a little fellow 
who sat on the floor one afternoon, playing with 
his blocks, when some ladies called on his mam- 
ma. The conversation turned on some gossip 
ot 1 doubtful character, when suddenly remem- 
bering that the child was in the room, and not 
knewing exactly how much he might understand 
oi what was being said, an abrupt pause was 
made. There sat the little fellow, busy with his 
blocks, and apparently not heeding a word of 
what was being said. But no sooner did the 
pause come than he turned round, and rolling 
on the floor, and laug! as though his little 
sides would burst, shouted : “Go right on; that’s 
just sich as I like to hear every day!” 





The Mount Cenis tunnel is doubtless the mos 
daring feat of civil engineering ever yet under 
taken The work was not actually begun until 
November 1860. The tunnel will be seven and 
a half miles in length. There is a difference of 
level of 435 feet between the entrance of the tun- 
nel on the French and on the Italian side The 


rocks through which the excavations have been. 


made have been very difficult to work in conse- 
quence of their varying character. Before the 
work was commenced it was necessary to survey 
the intermediate country with { accuracy, 
in order to determine the exact ction of the 
two tunnelings; otherwise they might fail io 
meet by two or three hundred yards, It is not 
easy to conceive how terribly the delicate pro- 
cesses involved in surveying were interfered with 
by the constant storms of driving snow and rain, 
which sweep through the Alpine passes. But 
the work was at length completed with wonder- 
ful exactness. The tunneling is pro; ing rap- 
idly, about three-quarters of the distance having 
been completed; and it is hoped that the re- 
mainder will be finished early in 1871 





College students—gentlemen we mean, of 
course—must look out for their laurels, if the 
tadies find such gallant advocates as a writer in 
the Evening Mail, who discourses at length upon 
Vassar Coll in connection with a recent an- 
niversary of the “ Philalethean Society.” He 
gives the warmest commendations to the system 
of education in general, and to the students in 
particular. He asserts that Vassar College only 
differs from a college for young men in this, that 
it is filled with women who are real ladies, in- 
stead of men, many of whom are nothing but 
boys! That the beauty and neatness of the 
public rooms is wonderful; that women do not 
whittle; do not scrawl upon the walls and backs 
of seats; do not break glass and stuff hate into 
stove-pipes; do not set al! the outside doors 
open, and indulge in & rong ent ae fight 
in the halls; do not put their feet on exhibition 
in the windows, and keep their rooms looking 
like the chambers of a mad-house; the Sopho- 
mores do not haze the Freshmen, the Seniors 
do not dictate to the Juniors what kind of bon- 
nets or hats they shall wear; and no disgraceful 
disagreements occur between the Faculty and 
students. He also states that the ladies recite 
in exactly the same way as gentlemen do in 
their colleges, with this difference—they usual] 
have much better lessons, They are just as qui 
to understand abstruse problems in mathematics 
as gentlemen, and read Latin and Greek equally 
as well. Moreover, that the essays and poems 
delivered at the anniversary exercises ‘ were 
vestly superior to the same class of perform- 
an ‘es in colleges of men.” This high commend- 
aticn will without doubt be modestly appreci- 
ated by those ladies to whom special reference is 
made, as well as by many of their sister students 
in various sections of the country. 





A writer on Education in the Victoria Magazine 
suggests that when children at school find it dif- 
ficult to learn a given lesson, and the patience 
of both scholars and teacher becomes pearly ex- 
hausted, if they be sent to the play-ground for a 
few moments they will return in much better 
humor with their lessons. Children are called 
stupid and obstinate when do not readily 


learn their lessons, and are ed, while, per- 
haps, some i too slight even 
to be detected by the outward or even only 
some uncomfortable feeling, is root of the 


matter, and is the hidden cause of their stupidity, 
which punishment, far from removing, only in- 
creases, Ifthere were some relaxation prepared 
for the body when these stupid fits overtake 
them, the teachers would not so often have to 
mourn the obtuseness of their pupils, and the 
aggravation of their own labors. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


C- is a way we have, of grumbling at what is, 
and fetching unfavorable contrasts, from mem- 
ory we think, but more truly from imagination. 

‘‘When I was a boy,” says a grandfather ; 
‘‘ When I was a girl,” says a ; 3 and 
remarks follow which aaa to impress the hearer 
with a sense of shortcoming and shame, such 
wonderfal things were said and done in the days 
of the past. 

It is not becoming to contradict the aged, so 
we only cough slightly, and are silent. 

“You agree with me, I am sure?” says grand- 
mamma, @ little sharply. 

‘* Well, Madam, I think those young ladies 
whom you remember with such approbation, if 





‘pans to be amiable ; 





we may aes from the periodicals of the day, 
were not by any means pattern young ladies, 
They culled simples and spun flax, but those 
were the staple excellences of their lives. As to 
their reading, the novels of those days were as 
offensive to taste and as antagonistic to purity as 
any can be now. As to dress, remember, Me - 
am, their stay bodies and hoops, their trains and 
embroidered petticoats, their powdered hair and 
lappets, and their paint and patches !” 

It we could go back to those days of virtuous, 
industrious, and simple-minded young ladies, we 
should see but few in comparison ot such as we 
expected to find, and when we had found them 
should most probably think they wouid have made 
better companions to a husband, and guides to 
children and servants, if they had been better 
educated, ¢. ¢., enjoyed the advantages of this 
day ; and those miracles of servants, those para- 
gons—not to be spoken of without a groan—it is 
a question whether many would be met with (if 
we were landed in those golden times) that would 
not shock us by their coarseness much more than 
delight us with their excellence, especially when 
we found that they would no more ‘‘ run alone” 
than the damsels of the present day. No, if we 
are to go back, let us fly farther. 

There is a portrait which, for symmetry, for 
grace, for loveliness, exceeds all that the masters 
of old ever painted ; it is called, ‘‘ The Excellent 
Woman.” Let any young lady read that, pray 
that it may be her rule, study to make it so, and 
she will leave her grandmother little to complain 
of. Neither her husband, nor her children, nor 
her servants, will want to go back to the wonder- 
ful days of simple-culling, tapestry-working gen- 
tlewomen to find a wife, mother, or mistress. 
** She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her chil- 
dren arise up, and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.” 

Many do not look at all, many look only to 
find fault; but she looketh, and looketh wed/. 

Times change, manners and customs change, 
our wants and desires, chameleon-like, taking a 
color from a changed society, change too. There 
is, however, no change in the golden rule for the 
making of an excellent wife, mother, and mis- 
tress found in the last chapter of Proverbs. Aw 
the women in the patriarchal times followed it, 
as the ladies of our grandmothers’ regrets follow- 
ed it, and as the ladies of this day follow it, so 
peace reigned and reigns in their hearts and in 
their households. ‘ 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


pS is the great caravansary of the world. 

Every thing is seer there for a moment and 
then passes away; kings and queens, reigning, 
fallen, and to come. The Queen of Spain has 
already ceased to be the subject of conversation, 
and people do not even turn to look at her in the 
street. The arrival of the vo of Austria is 
now on the tapis, and the new Pavilion of Flora, 
on the side of the Tuileries looking out of the 
Seine, is being magnificently furni for her 
reception, though this may be partly with a view 
to the return of the Emperor, who selected it for 
his residence and that of the Prince Imperial, 

In the mean time the court is still at Com- 
piégne, striving to amuse itself and to entertain 
the fourth series of guests; but the Empress is 
beginning to be somewhat fatigued, and this casts 
a damper on the general gayety. I do not mean 
by this that she looks jaded, or does not take 
@ has, moreover, great 
fluency, and at times brilliancy in conversation. 
She appears to have a decided predilection for 
the navy and for literature, which leads her 
sometimes to give utterance to rather startling 
sentiments. She often has little discussions with 
the general officers of the army, especially with 
Marshal Canrobert, who takes pride in insisting 
on the merit and education of the army officers, 
which the Empress somewhat contests. One 
evening, after a warm eulogy of the young naval 
officers, she merrily exclaimed, A mot, la marine! 
Half a dozen young men invited to tea rushed 
instantly to her side. ‘See, Marshal Canrob- 
ert,” she added, ‘‘ how charming are these brave 
and intelligent youth, with their manly air!” 
And the next morning she appeared with a dia- 
mond anchor on her shoulder, which attracted 
much attention. 

A few beautiful foreigners form a part of the 
third series of guests. Among these shines Mrs. 
Moulton, whose fine voice has won great ap- 
plause. Her toilettes, also, have been often ad- 
mired. I will describe one for the benefit of my 
readers. Dress of heavy dead lustre sky blue 
silk, trimmed on the bottom with wide Valenci- 
ennes insertion, with a light wreath of autumn 
leaves over this lace. Tunic of the same, like- 
wise trimmed with Valenciennes, An exquisite 
Valenciennes edging formed a heading to this in- 
sertion. Broad blue sash with four coques fall- 
ing on the tunic, which formed a pouf behind, 
Coiffure of trailing sprays of leaves and a sky- 
blue velvet bow in the middle of the hair, which 
was rolled in a knot, forming a diadem. 

On the same evening the Princess Mathilde 
wore a dress of red caroubier satin with tablier 
of black iace looped with négre roses mixed with 
diamonds. 

In the evening tableaux vivants were given. 
This kind of amusement is greatly in vogue at 
Compiégne. The Countess de Merci-Argenteau 
won a brilliant success in the antique costume of 
Rebecca, Count Agnade representing Eliezar. 
Her statuesque loveliness woa the admiration of 
all present, ‘The Emperor encored the tableau. 
The Countess de Merci-Argenteau is of # family 
wherein beauty is hereditary ; she was a Chimay, 
and is the grand-daughter of that celebrated Prin- 
cess of Chimay, who, under the name of \ladame 
Tallien, left a renown for loveliness, and was one 
of the admire:t at that revolutionary epoch when 
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naught found favor before those who agitated 
and governed France. 

The Princess of Wales is to visit her brother 
at Athens, but at this moment she is at Copen- 
hagen with her family. The Princess took with 
her three of her children; the youngest, only a 
few months old, was left in England with the 
Queen. We saw the Princess of Wales before 
her departure from Paris. She appeared to us 
possessed of delicate beauty and charming grace, 
and had not the air of suffering which has been 
ascribed to her. Her complexion is rosy and 
her hair light chestnut, almost blonde. She 
wore that evening a black velvet dress with 
an immense train, plain on the bottom; cor- 
sage open in front and trimmed with broad re- 
vers of point de Venise, and close sleeves with 

int de Venise cuffs set on @ da mousquetaire. A 
oes medallion, bearing her cipher in diamonds, 
was suspended from her neck by a black velvet 
ribbon. She wore long diamond ear-rings, and 
a sky-blue velvet bow in her hair. 

Apropos of these bows, we will say that they 
are no longer worn as before. They are made 
of narrow ribbon with four coques, and set up- 
right with the ends in the air in the middle of the 
forehead. These bows are of all culors; they 
are becoming, and form a graceful and inexpens- 
ive adjunct to the toilette. The Empress wears 
them in the daytime to match the color of her 
dress. 

The Empress 1s very fond ot wearing dark rib- 
bons and shaded leaves in her coiffures, so as to 
set off the golden brilliancy of the hair. She al- 
most always mixes diamonds or emeralds there- 
with, Her coiffures are generally composed of 
two or three trailing sprays of unequal lengths, 
which are twined with the curls and flower combs 
that are interspersed in the chignon. Having 
worn bows of silver ribbon with her beautiful apri- 
cot dress fringed with silver—a present from the 
Emperor—and finding them very becoming to 
her, she has appeared in them several times, 
whereupon silver ribbon has become the rage. 
Gold ribbons are also much worn with poult de 
soie or satin dresses embroidered with gold. 

Evianxe pe Marsy. 





“HER LAST APPEARANCE.” 
I 


HE large looking-glass adorning one end of 

the green-room of Covent Garden Theatre— 

(not the present building, you must understand, 

nor the one before it, but the one before that ; for 

we are dealing with events that — in the 

last century)—reflected the face and figure of a 

pretty woman. Indeed, about the good 

ren of Mrs. Dorothy Fanshawe there could be 

no kind of question. All the town over she was 

highly esteemed as a beauty and a toast, besides 

ing accounted one of the most accomplished 
comedians of her time. 

She stood before the ass, conning, as it were, 
her personal graces and advantages. She wore 
male attire—a suit of white satin, trimmed with 
silver-lace. The bills announced a representa- 
thon of the comedy of The Recruiting Officer, 
and Mrs. Fanshawe was, of course, to be the 
Silvia of the night: Silvia being one of her most 
admired impersonations. 

Were her patches properly affixed? She went 
close to see. Yes; the black specks were firm 
in their places upon a face, it must be said, ter- 
ribly loaded with white and red paint. But then 
paint was the vogue. The actress, perhaps, 
wore little more than did the ladies among her 
audience. Fashion demanded that lavish lay- 
ing-on of brilliant color. Certainly it was not 
needed in Mrs, Fanshawe’s case to mask wrink- 
Jes or to give a sort of mimicry of youthful hues, 
for the lady was still quite young. Favorite as 
she was with the play-goers, and famous in a 
certain line of characters, her career upon the 
stage had not been of many years’ duration. 

She stepped back from the glass a few feet, 
and with her head coquettishly tossed on one 
side, considered critically the general effect of 
her appearance. No; there was nothing to find 
fault with. All was as it should be. Her pro- 
fuse auburn hair—its color hidden under a thick 
coating of powder—was full dressed, and gath- 
ered at the back into a *‘rose-bag;” there were 
silver buttons, as large as half-crowns, upon her 
coat-front, cuffs, and pockets; embroidered 
clocks upon her silk stockings; and wide silver 
buckles upon her shoes; her little Nivernois 
three-cornered laced hat, with a ‘‘ blaze” in 
front of it, was tucked jauntily under her left 
arm; there were deep ruffles round her wrists, 
half hiding the white, delicate, jeweled fingers, 
which closed round a diamond -decked snuff- 
box; and at her side sparkled the silver hilt of a 
court-sword. <A very winsome, graceful creature 
altogether; with flashing hazel eyes, and well- 
defined, arching, mobile brows; a deftly-shaped 
nose, with a certain pleasant pertness about its 
outline; and a superb array of glistening white 
teeth. The mouth was a trifle large, perhaps: 
still, the cherry-red lips were perfect in form; 
and if they were apt to part rather widely now 
and then, did they not in such-wise make the 
better display of the pearly treasures within? 
Who could find fault with that witching, liberal 
smile? And then the rounded slimness of her 
figure, the light firmness of her step, her elastic 
play of limb, and the graceful ease and freedom 
of her every movement, were all seen to advant- 
age in the costume appropriate to the character 
she represented. She personated manliness with 
a skill and a vigor that yet were distinguished by 
a due manifestation of feminine elegance. No 
wonder she was something more than admired 
by pit, boxes, and gallery—she was loved. It 
was a sort of fashion of the day to entertain a 
tender regard for pretty Mrs. Fanshawe. Her 
whole audience were ever at her feet—basking 
in the radiance of her beauty, enthralled by the 


magic of her glance, spell-bound by the music 
of her voice. 

‘“*T shall do, T think,” she said, with a bright 
little laugh, as she turned lightly on her heel and 
left the looking-. ass. 

‘*My dear, you knew that before the glass 
could tell it you.” The speaker was Mrs. Medli- 
cott—** Mother Medlicott,” she was often famil- 
iarly called by her play-fellows. She was the 
‘old woman ;” the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet ; 
the Lady Bountiful, the Mrs. Amlet, the Mrs. 
Heidelberg, of the company. A portly, good- 
natured soul, with a fiery-red face, and a hearty, 
sturdy manner, There was no part for her in 
the comedy; but she was ready dressed in a 
saffron-colored tabinet sacque to appear as Mrs. 
Termagant, in the farce of The Upholsterer, 
which was to conclude the performance of the 
evening. 

‘*It isn’t the young folks that need to be so 
often looking in the glass,” said Mrs. Medlicott, 
‘unless they like—as why shouldn’t they ?—to 
be seeing something pretty there. It’s the old 
ones that have to care for their looks, and make 
the best of them, lest we sheuld shock the side 
boxes by letting em know how old we really are. 
Heigh-ho!” 

‘* Why, what’s the matter, mother ?” 

**T played Silvia, my dear, years ago. You 
wouldn’t think it, would you? And I fancy I 
did something with the part, though I wasn’t 
the pretty creature you are, Dolly. I’m not so 
vain I can’t own that. I didn’t think then I 
should ever be playing old women. But who 
thinks when they’re young what they'll come to 
be doing when they're old? Will you ever be 
playing Mrs. Termagant, do you think, Dolly? 
Shall you ever be cast for the old women? 
Youth and good looks won't stay with us for- 
ever; and then—” 

‘* What’s happened, mother ?—What's put you 
out? You're cross with me.” 

‘*No, my dear. little low; that’s all.” 

**T was in such madcap spirits; and you want 
to take me down a little, don’t you?” 

‘No; but those madcap spirits are trying to 
us old folks. They make us look back and 
think; and thinking’s sad work sometimes, cs- 
pecially to an old woman like me.” 

**Why, mother, I’ve seen you as merry as the 
youngest of us.” 

**T’m not a croaker generally, Dolly. I can 
laugh myself, and make others laugh, as you 
know; and I'll do it a while longer, please God. 
But to-night, I don’t know how, I’m dumpish 
and doleful. There’s something I don’t quite 
understand. You're not the same Dolly to me. 
You're bright, and merry, and madcap, as you 
say; and yet, my dear, if you only knew it, 
there’s something strange about your look at 
times; it almost frightens me.” 

**You think—” 

‘* Don’t ask me. — I don’t know what I think.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe was silent for a few moments. 
Then she went and kissed her old friend. 

“You're right, mother,” she said in an altered 
voice. ‘1 feel it myself. There ts something 
strange about me, I’m very merry. I've never 
played better. You hi the applause? It 
will be doubled when I go on presently. I was 
never so light-hearted. Sometimes I think that 
if I were to give a spring into the air I should 
go up, up, up into the clouds, like the new bal- 
loon that all the town’s talking about, there seems 
so little to keep me on the earth—so long as I 
don’t think—so long as I don’t think! I'm talk- 
ing like a crazy creature, ain't 1? I ama crazy 
creature. If I had all my senses, I do believe I 
should be as heavy as lead—dull, dejected, mis- 
erable. I can’t tell you why this is so; it’s a 
puzzle to me. I only know what I feel. I’m 
not sure I know even that. I can’t explain why 
I feel it. All that sounds very mad, doesn’t it ? 
But there’s something strange going on here.” 
She pressed her hand upon her bosom. ‘“‘I feel 
as if there was a clock inside my heart—a clock 
that had gone all wrong, that was all out of order, 
that couldn’t tick regularly, that had not been 
wound up properly, that was given to striking all 
the hours at once, hours and half-hours and 
quarters, chiming any how—a clock that had 
gone mad, in fact. Isn’t that a wild notion? 
Gadzooks, how I've frightened you!” And Mrs. 
Fanshawe gave way to a fit of rather hysterical 
laughter, which was musical too, only the notes 
seemed touched by a flighty, uncertain hand. 

“* My dear, don’t laugh like that for Heaven's 
sake! Dolly, calm yourself.” 

‘‘T must. I shall be called directly. 
is on, and Plume has sung his song.” 

‘“* And don’t give way to talking and thinking 
after that wild fashion. There’s quite enough 
in this world to make one mad, willy-nilly, with- 
out hurrying to go mad of one’s own accord.” 

“Forgive me. I'm better now. But—” 
She hesitated for a moment and then went on. 
** Suppose this were to be my last appearance ?” 

‘* Child, what new freak’s this? What are 
you saying?” Mrs. Medlicott rose hurriedly 
with a scared look on her face. 

The sharp voice of the call-boy was heard. 

**T’m called,” said Mrs. Fanshawe. ‘‘ Read 
that. Avsecret, mind!” She drew a letter from 
her bosom, tossed it to the elder actress, and 
hurried on to the stage. The roar of applause 
that greeted her could be heard clearly enough 
in the green-room. Indeed the rich, clear, sil- 
ver tones of the actress were almost audible as 
she said, in the words of her part, “I'm Jack 
Willful, at your service, Sir. I'm related to all 
the Willfuls in Europe, and I'm the head of the 
family at present. I live where I stand. I've 
neither house, home, nor habitation beyond this 
spot of ground. I'm a rake; but I intend to en- 
list immediately. 
bids fairest has me.” 

How the audience rejoiced in the sparkling, 
| saucy, jaunty manner of their favorite actress as 
| she delivered these lines! 
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Lookee, gentlemen, he that | 
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** What's the child given me?” 

Mrs. Medlicott opened the letter. The seal— 
a handsome coat of arms, surmounted by an 
earl’s coronet—had been already broken. 

** He means it, then,” she said, after she fin- 
ished reading the letter, and had slowly folded it 
up again. ‘*I hardly knew what to think when 
I saw his grand, handsome, foolish face, his star 
and blue ribbon, forever following the poor girl 
like her shadow. I did him injustice, it seems ; 
and she may wear a countess’s coronet, and take 
rank as a peeress, if she will. Well, why shouldn't 
she? She’s been a credit to us; she won’t be such 
a discredit to them. She's kept her good name 
as a player—sure, it can’t be Codes work to do 
what's proper as @ peeress. He loves her, I sup- 
pose; he must love her, or would he have written 
this? I wonder if his back ached much as he 
stooped to write it; for I suppose it’s real stoop- 
ing for an earl to be asking an actress to marry 
him. Did he only ask it because he knew she 
wouldn’t listen to him unless he spoke through a 
plain gold ring? - But I mustn’t be hard on him. 
Folks have a right to things as cheap as they can 
get them; and some ot us go dirt-cheap, I must 
own; or it may be they put no higher value on 
themselves than they’re worth. Still they go at 
a shameful sort of price. Yet this man’s offer is 
one an honest woman may listen to—nay, may 
be proud of. And Dolly may be a countess, if 
she will! Why shonldn’t she? I've lived to see 
Lavvy Fenton a duchess; and Lavvy was but a 
slut to Dolly. Does she love him? 
om for him? Fiddlestick! what does that sig- 
nify ? 
herself to care—for the man who can make her 
a countess. ‘Her last appearance,’ she said— 
the words made me turn goose-flesh all over. 
But this was what she meant. No wonder the 
poor soul feels half-crazy; it’s enough to turn 
her brain over and over again. And she'll say, 
‘Yes? What else can she do? God bless you, 
Dolly! when you've left us, we shall miss a dear, 
kind, good little soul, and the town will lose the 
prettiest, cleverest little woman on the stage. I 
say it, Mother Medlicott, that have seen a heap 


| of them come and go, in and out, like sparks in 


a tinder-box.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe re-entered breathless. 
vou hear them? They're as mad as I am to- 
night.” She flung her hat on to a chair, and ad- 
justed her ruffles, glancing at herself again in 
the glass. 

** You've read the letter ?” 

‘*Bless you, my darling! No wonder you're 
in such a madcap humor. But you deserve your 
good-fortune—the best of fortunes. There's not 
a soul in the wheie place, from the manager to 
the call-bey, that don’t wish you well, Dolly. 
May you be happier than you can tell, my pretty 
one!” ‘ 

“God help me!” cried the actress. She burst 
into tears, and hid her face upon the broad, 
friendly shoulder of Mrs. Medlicott. 

“*Why, Dolly, what Goes this mean ?” 

“Happy! how can I be happy? What is this 
man to me, for all his gold, his rank, his title? 
I can never be happy again.” 

** Hush, hush; don’t talk like that!” 

** He will come for his answer soon. 
am I to say to him ?” 

** Say ‘ yes,’ my dear. 
you make ?” 

‘*No,no. Jere T can forget. it isn’t the old 
only, mother, who have to dread looking back, 
and thinking, and remembering—who long to 
forget. Do you think the young have nothing 
they would banish from their thoughts? Still, 
here leading this life I can, for a while at any 
rate, forget. But as his wife, I shall remember 
always. I shall do nothing else; and I shall go 
mad, mother—I shall go mad!” 

** My child, you will love him in time—in good 
time, be sure of it.” 

**Do you think I’ve no heart, mother? Do 
you think I have never been loved, and never 
loved back again with all my soul—as a woman 
loves but once in her whole life ?” 

** Hush, hush; look up—take heart. 
not alone.” 

The green-room was filling. The act was over, 
and Plume, Brazen, Sergeant Kite, and the rest 
came trooping in. 

**T tell you, you spoiled my scene, Sir. You are 
not drolling in a booth at Bartlemy Fair now ; 
can’t you remember that? You don't know your 
words; or you did it on purpose. I gave you 
your cue over and over again, and you were dead 
stuck. As I am a person, I never played with 
such a jackanapes!” 

There was some squabble going on among the 
players. 

**T’ve to change my dress for the next act,” 
Mrs. Fanshawe whispered. ‘* Don't leave me.” 


What 


What other answer can 


We're 


Ill. 


The curtain was down, and the carpenters were | 


rearranging the scenes as the two actresses cross- 


| ed the stage on their way to the tiring-chambers, 


which were at some distance from the green-room. 
They stopped for a moment to look through an 
aperture in the “drop,” which permitted a view 
of the anditory. ‘The house was crowded to ex- 
cess. The oil-lamps and wax-candles diffused a 
warm, mellow light over the sea of white wigs, 
feathers, laced coats, flowers, ribbons, and dia- 
monds. There was a hurly-burly of noisy ap- 
prentices and saucy footmen in the gallery; a 
clattering of sticks, much handing about of snuff- 
boxes, and the hum of criticism and comment in 
the pit; with the prattling and tattling of pretty, 
bare-shouldered women and gverdressed beaux 
in the boxes. Above all rose the shrill cries of 
the vendors of fruit and play-bills: ‘* Chase some 
oranges! Chase some numparels! Chase a bill 
of the play!” (Chase for choose, or for purchase?) 


** My good, kind friends,” said Mrs. Fanshawe, | in his hand. 
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Surely a woman must care—cr can force | 
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apostrophizing her audience from the hole in the 
drop, *‘am I never to see you more? Ah, you'll 
not miss me more than I shall miss you.” ~ 

** Come, Dolly.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe uttered a strange, sharp, epas- 
modie cry. 

“* Why, what's the matter? Come away.” 

“Stop! look! Doyou see? The man sitting 
in the front of the pit, with his hands grasping 
the spikes—do you see ?—the fifth from the side 
—the left side.” 

**Which do you mean—the man in the feath- 
er-topped wig and sea-green coat, with gold 
Brandenburgs in front—the old gentleman there 
that’s now taking snuff from a tortvise-shell 
box ?” 

**Good lack, no—a boy, a child, wearing his 
own light brown hair, with a ribbon tie.” 

‘* There’s no such person, Dolly.” 

“Yes, yes—in a pretty blue coat and a scarlet 
waistcoat, and buckskins and thread-stockings as 
white as daisies, and plated buckles in his shoes. 
But you can’t see all that. Oh, George, my 
George! my darling, my darling!” She was 
greatly excited and agitated. 

“*Hash, Dolly! Are you mad ?” 

“* He's sitting there to see my last appearance, 
as he saw my first. Bless his sweet face and his 
bonny eyes and his pretty tender smile! A mere 
boy! Show him mercy, my lord; he meant no 
wrong—the poor, fond, dreaming, gentle soul! 
Look, look, mother—don't you see? Now, as 
he turns his head, see—the purple mark round 
his neck!” 

**Come away, Dolly—they'll hear you,” cried 
Mrs. Medlicott in a frightened voice; ‘* there's 
no such man sitting there, indeed there is not.” 

‘* But there is, mother, but there is.” 

She suffered herself to be led away, however, 
sobbing, moaning, ‘‘ My George, my George!” 
IV. 

Mother Medlicott helped her to change her 
dress. 

‘You're trembling like a leaf, my pretty one! 
Come, take heart. Don’t let them see you've 
been crying. Here, a dab more rouge! ‘That's 
better. You mustn’t give way, you know. 
Rouse yourself, Dolly. In half an hour more 
the play will be over, and you'll be free; and 
then you can cry your eyes out, if you must.” 

**¥Free!” she echoed, dreamily. ‘* No, I shall 
never be free, mother. You don't know what it 
is to have a man’s life on your conscience.” 

“*Fiddlestick! Talk sense, or I won't listen 
to you. Here, put on your bracelets. How 
this pink train becomes you! You never looked 
prettier, Dolly. Only smile a little—ever so 
little. You're playing comedy, you know; no 
tragedy airs. n't look as if you were going 
to be hanged.” 

**To be hanged ?” Mrs. Fanshawe cried, with 
a scream. 

‘‘Hush, hush; I meant nothing. 
what’s the matter? Here's your fan—your 
gloves. We've notime to spare. Which neck- 
lace will you wear ?” 

‘* A rope, mother; give me a rope!” 

“Hush! For God’s sake, Dolly, don't talk 
like that. Here’s your diamond necklace; let 
me clasp it for you.” 

‘*No, no, no; I can't breathe with it: it 
chokes me, it strangles me. Oh!” She tore 
it off, and flung it on the floor. ‘Has it left 
a purple mark like that on his neck, mo- 
ther?” 

** You're talking nonsense again, Dolly.” 
Medlicott eyed her friend in some alarm. 

**Nonsense? He risked his life for me, and 
lost it, mother; was that nonsense? He loved 
me, mother, with his whole heart; was that 
nonsense? JI was more dear to him than any 
thing in this world or the next; he periled his 
soul for me, poor boy! was that nonsense? Oh, 
my darling Geordie, 1s that what they say of 
you? I loved him, mother, as I have loved no 
other; as I can never love another. We were 
boy and girl together, and all-in-all to each other. 
How happy we were for a time! But, oh, how 
short a time it seems, looking back on it now 
after all these years. Five minutes, not more 
than that—while one can count ten—the strik- 
ing of a clock—and then— A simple country 
lad, mother, that was all, born in my own village, 
but with a brave, true, tender heart. I was a 
stroller in a barn, and he followed me trom place 
to place; he heard me speak my first lines; and 
he gathered flowers for me—live flowers—to wear 
in my hair at night. But they soon withered. 
We were mere children; life was all whipped 
syllabub to us. We meant wrong to uo one. 
We only asked to be allowed to bask in the sun- 
shine, and be happy in our own fond, silly way.” 
She burst into tears. 

“Dolly, Dolly, why speak of this? 


Why, 


Mr. 


What 


good can it do?” 


“*T came up to London,” the actress went on, 
not heeding the interruption, but talking in a 
curious abstracted way, “‘and Geordie followed 
me. But the place seemed to turn his brain. 
He grew pale and pined; grew jealous of me 
though I loved him still, Heaven knows I did. 
He was angry that they applauded me as they 
did, bless them! said they sought to take me 
from him, and that I had ceased to care for him 
now, when the town gallants were crowding 
round me. ‘Then, one day, he poured a heap 
of jewelry and goldsmith’s rubbish into my lap. 
Poor boy, he had better have kept to his flowers! 
What had he to do with jewelry ?” 

**He had stolen it?” asked Mrs. Medlicott, 
interested in spite of herself. 

**God knows. Don’t ask me. They said he 
did.” She hid her face. ‘*I saw him step into 
the cart at Newgate, with the rope about his 
neck. There were two carts full, but I could 
only see Geordie. He was white as a sheet, 
dressed in his best, and holding a prayer-bool 
‘ God bless you, Geordie!’ I cried 











“I'M NOT A CROAKER GENERALLY, DOLLY.” 


and he heard me; and the good, kind crowd 
made way for me to go near to him and kiss 
him, and stick a posy in his button-hole. Some 
kind soul lifted me up, and I put my arms round 
his neck, I wouldn't have unlocked them again, 
but they made me. I was torn from him when 
the cart moved on, and the clergyman began to 
read the service to the poor creatures. I fol- 
lowed all the way to Tyburn tree. I was half 
fainting, and foot-sore, and terribly jostled by 
the crowd. I couldn’t get near to speak to him 
again. But I waved my hand to him. He saw 
me, and smiled such a strange, wan, heart-break- 
ing smile—oh, mother, it nearly killed me to see 
it! His arms were pinioned then; and then 
that monster with the grimy face and the wild- 
beast mouth—he had been spitting tobacco, and 
laughing and joking all the way—he put his 
black hands roughly on the poor boy—O God! 
You know what happened next, mother, with- 
out my telling you.” 

‘* Silvia!” She was called ; and, rapidly dry- 
ing her eyes, hurried on to the stage. 


¥. 


** Poor Dolly!” Mrs. Medlicott was watching 
the actress from the wings. ‘‘ But she bears up 
brayely. She’s almost herself again. ‘They won't 
notice that any thing’s the matter.” 

She had been a little “‘out” at first, and 
missed a cue or two. Her manner was wanting 
in its usual force and dash. The audience hard- 
ly perceived any change in her, however. Many 
things happen on the stage, mistakes or other- 
wise, which audiences often fail to note. 

Yet one thing an attentive spectator might 
have taken heed of. Mrs. Fanshawe’s eyes 
were constantly fixed upon one particular part 
of the theatre; the front row of the pit indeed, 
on the left side of the theatre, looking from the 
proscenium. 

**He’s there still,” she whispered to Mrs. 
Medlicott when she left the stage for a few mo- 
ments. 

“* Who's there still ?” 

“ George !” 

“* Hush ; it’s fancy, the merest fancy.” 

The comedy concluded amidst great applause. 
Sergeant Kite speke the epilogue with effect. 
The times had happily, not arrived for the ab- 
surdity of calls before the curtain. 

** Well, Dolly, how is #t with you now?” 

Mrs. Fanshawe was trembling violently. ‘‘ Did 
you sec him?” she asked. ‘‘ Just as the curtain 
fell? He beckoned me. He held his hand up 


high above his head. I could not be mistaken, | his hand. 


mother, I saw his fingers meve. 
hia,” 
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tle!” 


Termagant to-night. I could sit down 
cry my eyes out, But it must be done, I 
pose.” 


again as fast as she could wipe them away. 


her weary bones in. There goes the bell. 


Medlicott’s at her post as usual.” 





TOO MANY COOKS. 
A New Boge to an Olv Saw. 


No hunting-song is mine, I ween, 
Though in the illustration seen 
Are dear, and buck, and dough; 
Nor is’t a song for summer-bow’rs, 
Although ‘tis flowry—for the flour’s 
What's ground and doesn’t grow. 


It is a song of Christmas-tide 
Of love—and cookery beside— 
Of spoons that do not stir. 
**You pays your money—what you buys” 
Is making pies or making eyes, 
Whichever you prefer. 


Behold a pair of maidens fair— 
**Girls of the Period” I swear 
Not fairly called they'd be, 
Since they're dough-mesticated maids, 
Here as the housewife’s skillful aids 
Enlisted, as you see! 


For, every Christmas, folks must make 

Great store of pudding, jelly, cake, 
And apple tart, or quince— 

Not to omit to mention rich 

And mighty savory pies, for which 
Some matters we must mince. 


pont) * 


**T’m in a nice humor for farce-acting,” 
Mrs. Medlicott. ‘‘I shall make nothing of 


ess! To think of that! It was ‘her last ap- 
pearance,’ as she said. I ought to have known 
it. ‘There was death in her face when I spoke to 
her hours ago. I couldn’t think what it was 
made me look at her so. I know now. ‘There 
was death in her face for all its bright life and 
wonderful prettiness. My poor darling Dolly !” 

‘Clear the stage, please, for the farce!” cried 
the prompter, who probably hardly knew the 
worst that had happened. ‘* Come, bustle, bus- 


said 


and 
sup- 


She wiped away her tears, though they fell 


** Well, it’s only for a little while, and then I 
shall hear my cue, I suppose, and go and join 
Dolly. Please God there's some odd corner in 
heaven can be found for a poor old actress to rest 


The 


curtain’s up. I’m ready, prompter. Mother 





** Go to him ?” 
‘* He can not come to me, you know, mother,” 


| she said, in a heart-broken voice. 


| 





| 








**'This is madness, Dolly. Be calm, for mer- 
cy’s sake. Here’s some one you know. Rouse 
yourself. The writer of the letter has come for 
an answer to his offer.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe turned. A tall, handsome 
gentleman in black velvet stood beside her. A 
bright star gleamed upon his breast, and a blue 
ribbon crossed his waistcoat. 

‘*My lord,” she began, in a strangely-troubled 
voice—then she swayed to and fro. ‘‘I thank 
your lordship—I—O God, have mercy!” She 
reeled and fell senseless at his feet. 

A crowd of players, carpenters, and stage- 
servants hurried round. ° 

**Stand back!” he said, in a voice of com- 
mand. ‘‘Giveherair. She’s fainted, poor soul!’ 

Mrs. Medlicott had raised her friend’s head. 
** How lucky I’ve got my flask in my pocket!” 
said the old woman, with.something of a blush. 
She was afraid of the comments of the ill-natured 
upon the fact of a bottle being in her pocket. 
‘* Just a taste of cordial will do her all the good 
in the world. Come, Dolly dear. Alack! her 
teeth are tight clenched. What can be the 
matter with her ?” 

**A doctor!” cried the man in black velvet ; 
**a hundred pounds to the first man that brings 
a doctor!” 

“*Dorothy,” he said, in a moved voice. ‘‘Speak 
to me, Dorothy.” He wiped her forehead with 
his lace handkerchief, and fanned her with his 
hat. 

**Poor gentleman!” murmured Mrs. Medli- 
cott; ‘*he loves her. There’s an honest, tender 
heart beats in his bosom that’s worth more than 
the star outside it. Dolly, darling, won’t you 
speak to poor old Mother Medlicott ?” 

But Mrs. Fanshawe never spoke more. 

“* Aneurism of the heart.” 

‘“* Paralysis of the brain.” 

‘*No,” said another. ‘‘ It was the white paint 
upon her face. It killed Lady Coventry, you 
remember. ‘The poor woman’s been using white- 
lead.” 

Mrs. Medlicott shook her head. ‘‘She was 
beckoned away by her old, old love, and she’s 
joined him in the grave,” muttered the old wo- 
man. 

**Can nothing be done—nothing ?” demanded 
the nobleman, with a pale, frightened face. 

** God bless yon! you loved her.” Mrs. Med- 
licott, hardly knowing what she was doing, wrung 
‘Our poor Dolly’s gone from us. 


I must go to | The sweetest, cleverest creature that ever trod 


the stage. And she might have been a count- 
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With snowy apron round her waist, 
See, dainty Laura deals in paste, 
And Grace in candied peel. 
Yet Laura, though she paste supplies, 
Has real brilliants for her eyes, 
As every one must feel. 


Though Grace for candied peel we'll thank, 
She has a grace and face more frank 
Than peel most candied boasts. 
Behold our Laura, then, and Grace 
Each in the kitchen at her place— 
Both faithful to their posts. 


And now they’re settled to their task: 
And who would dare to think, I ask, 

That they won't do their work? 

They'll shred their peels and roll their pastes— 

They're girls with such domestic tastes— 
And ne’er their duties shirk. 

A shadow at the window, see! 

"Tis he—the enviable he— 

On whom our Laura smiles. 
IIe stops, the open window at, 
And with a little pleasant chat 

The maidens’ time beguiles. 


Alas, fair maidens! much I fear 

Your boasted household skill’s a mere 
Delusion and a dream. 

You're making, you sad pussies, you— 

Not much o’ dough, but much ado 
*Bout nothing it would seem! 


Come, Laura, at your paste begin, 
Not let yours be a rolling-pin 
That does not gather dough. 
Come, Grace, I prithee, slice that peel, 
You need not listen with such zeal 
To his appeal, you know! 


And, when he’s waited full an hour, 
Still Laura has not touched the flour— 
Oh! sadly wasted time! 
While Grace’s fingers idly pause— 
She quite forgets the peel because 
She thinks of marriage-chime. 


MORAL. 

By way of moral here, the sage— 

(Who pens for you, sweet maids, the page, 
And on your picture looks)— 

This topsy-turvy saw employs: 

‘*Dan Cupid, who’s the broth of boys, 
Has spoilt too many cooks!” 
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DWARFS SEE FAR ON GIANTS’ 
SHOULDERS. 


‘¢7ES, I am married—I have a charming lit- 

tle wife, jolie & merveille. Ah, my friend, 
they are a great comfort these wives; they keep 
off distractions, wearisome interruptions from us 
poor men. I have no longer passages of arms 
with my domestic, the excellent Marthe—figure 
to yourself that when I was a bachelor she would 
interrupt me, in my most important experiments, 
to ask me if I would have an omelette for sup- 
per, or some such puerility !—my wife regulates 
the whole ménage; I go about a free man.” 

‘You will then have time to perfect your dis- 
covery. How goes it? Have you brought it 
into working order yet ?” 

‘*Not yet; there is something wanting—a link 
in the chain—but I shall master it soon. My 
only wonder is that it was not made before. 
What have they all been about, the great chem- 
ists of my own time and earlier, that they have 
passed this by, and left it for me? 
is as clear as daylight; I will just 
explain it to you.” 





She did not look much like a tiger as she 
tripped up stairs to smooth her glossy hair, and 
wash her face and hands, and don her black silk 
dress and knot of rose-colored ribbon. There 
was a soft, pathetic sweetness in her childish 
face now, very different from the merry mischief 
of a few minutes before, but quite as far removed 
from anger or sullennéss. 

When after some time she passed into her 
sitting-room she found it all astir with prepara- 
tions for dinner. 

**Do not be too quick to-day, Marthe,” she 
said. ‘* Your master has an idea; he may not 
be ready yet a while.” 

** And so Madame has to wait, and the dinner 
spoils,” grumbled Marthe, in a low tone. 

Madame did not affect to hear this. She took 
a rose from a vase, went to a mirror and stuck it 
in her hair, turned her head from side to side 
with a comical little reflective air, like a bird 
that has been drinking, and then sat down and 





To me it | 


took up a book, Laplace's ‘* Mécanique Céleste.” 
She was an odd mixture—this little woman— 





** A thousand thanks, but not to- | 
day. I have promised to dine at 
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a secret consciousness that he was wiser than all 
the wise heads that had gone before him, the lit- 
tle wife would laugh, shrag her shoulders, and 
look wicked. She was too sharp-sighted, too 
honest, too clever herself, to be quite so wife-like 
inthis matter as some may think she ought to 
have been. She saw that he was really clever, 
an original thinker, and a careful student, that 
he would probably adorn the cause of science, 
but she did not now fancy, as she had once done, 
that he would some day be the wonder of all 
France. He stood on a very great height indeed 
as compared with her own little self, and she 
looked up to him accordingly ; but as compared 
with some of the men she had known at her fa- 
ther’s house—first-rate people, members of the 
Institute—his position was not so lofty; he was 
their equal perhaps, certainly not more. Did 
she love him the less because she had found this 
out? Indeed no. A clear-sighted affection is 





often the most tender and faithful of all. 
Madame had waited, oh! a weary time, and the | 
dinner had nearly reached the point of ruin, before | 
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After dinner Toinette would dearly have liked 
a little conversation, but her husband began to 
make calculations upon a piece of paper, so she 
took up ‘‘Laplace” once more. She read on 
uninterruptedly for some time; then Lucien 
turned toward her with a knitted brow. 

** There is something that evades me here,” he 
said, ‘‘ though I suppose I shall master it some 
day. ‘The principles on which I am building are 
ag clear as daylight, and I must make my theory 
equally clear ere I have done with it. How it 
has escaped the attention of men of science hith- 
erto passes my comprehension; they must have 
been as blind as bats.” 

** Perhaps they were occupied with finding out 
those principles on which thou buildest,” said 
Antoinette, looking up, intelligently. 

‘“* True, these have only been ascertained grad- 
ually; but it seems to have been reserved for me 
to go on to the result.” 

‘There came into Antoinette’s head a text which 
the curé had quoted in his sermon the Sunday 
before: ‘* Other men labored, and ye are entered 

into their labors ;” but she did not 











the Trois Fréres with some friends, 
and it is getting late. Adieu; make 
my compliments to Madame your 
wife.” 

And the friends parted. 

The younger wended his way to 
the Palais Royal, according to ap- 
pointment, while the man of science 
turned toward a more unfashionable 
quarter of Paris, and presently ar- 
rived at the modest ‘‘ appartements 
garnis” in which he had installed 
his young bride. 

As he opened the door of his own 
private sanctum he became aware 
of a lively humming sound, and be- 
held, perched on tip-toe on a chair, 
and busily engaged in dusting with 
a feather brush a row of dingy bot- 
tles on a shelf, the pretty little wife 
whose praises he had so lately been 
sounding. 

Pretty she certainly was, with 
sparkling brunette beauty, a round- 
ed, plump little figure, and a sweet 
little high voice that just escaped be- 
ing shrill. 

She flew down from the chair 
when she saw him, ran to him, and 
stopping his mouth with the feather- 
brush, cried out, vehemently, ‘* Ah, 
traitor! thou saidst thou wouldst be 
gone for hours, and back thou com- 
est, taking me by surprise. Now, 
no scolding, méchant; I will not be 
scolded, for I have not hurt any 
thing, nor touched the retorts and 
crucibles, nor altered the place of 
even one of the books. It is I who 
should scold thee for keeping dar- _}| 
gerous things that will blow me up 
some day; but I will not, I am so { 

| 





glad thou art returned,” 

“Then don’t choke me with thy 
brush. Bah, my throat is full of 
dust. Thou art a little angel, An- 
toinette, but I can not have thee med- 
dling with my possessions.” 

‘** But the dust, the dirt! it was 
inconceivable, abominable. Ihave |} 
used up all my dusters that the curé’s 
sister gave me—behold them! and 
still the room is not clean. I would 
not let Marthe come in to help me.” 

‘*If thou hadst, I would have 
blown her into a thousand atoms,” 
said the chemist, savagely, putting 
his wife aside, and handling, with a 
sort of lingering fondness, some 
very suspicious-looking blue bottles, 
which stood on a table near the 
charcoal-fire. ‘* Leave me now, my 
little heart, I have an idea.” 

‘*Tiens! let me first bring thee 
some lemonade to cool thy throat. 
Did I choke thee with dust, wicked 
wife that I was! As for me, I have 
swallowed cart-loads, but what mat- 
tersthat? Wilt thou not be a little 
more comfortable now that thy room | 
is cleaner ?” 

The poor chemist madea grimace; } 
he loved his little chamber of hor- | 








rors, dust and all. He had always 
managed to keep it sacred from 
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ANTOLNETTE AND OLD SIMON, 


speak out this thought. Instead, 
she glanced up vivaciously and said, 
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Marthe; was his wife to be allowed 
to invade it at her pleasure ? 

** See, child,” he said, gravely; ‘‘ thou art the 
best child in the world, and thy intentions the 
most excellent. Thou mayst do what thou wilt 
with the rest of the house, but I and this room 
of mine must be left independent ; thou must not 
take liberties with either of us.” 

‘There came a bright spot of color in the brown 
cheeks, and the red lips closed suddenly with a 
kind of little snap; but she gathered her dusters 
and brooms together, and left the room without 
reply. In a few minutes she reappeared with 
some iced lemonade, tapped gently at the door, 
and handed it in. 

‘*T grieved to have taken a liberty,” she said, 
in a smothered voice; ‘‘I am desolée at the 
thought of it. Say that you forgive me, my Lu- 
cien.” 

‘*Of course I forgive thee,” he rejoined. 
“* Have I not said thou art the best child in the 
world ?” 

‘*That is well,” murmured she to herself as 
she turned away. ‘‘ Ah, if I had spoken as I 
felt just now! Ihave the temper of atiger! M. 
le curé may well warn me against giving way to 
it. 


of goodness and coquetry, of childishness and 
soaring intellect. She was the daughter of a 
learned professor, and had been allowed to dip 
into classics and ologies, but she had a good, 
practical mother, and a host of brothers and sis- 
ters, and circumstances would never have let her 
be a blue, even if her lively French nature had 
not stood in the way of any such development. 

It had been a great change to come from the 
stirring atmosphere of her home and shut herself 
up with the somewhat gloomy Lucien; bu; if it 
had been positively with him she would not have 
minded. What really tried her was the fact 
that his studies and chemical experiments were 
almost necessarily pursued alone, and that it was 
only in the evenings, and not always then, that 
she could be at all sure of his company. 

She had known very little of him before mar- 
riage, but she had believed in his genius, and had 
a sort of reverential admiration for him, which, 
now that she was his wife, had deepened—or 
shall I say widened ?—into fuller and more fa- 
miliar affection. I don’t know that he was quite 
so much of a hero to her as he had been before, 





that she believed in the superiority of his talents 
quite so utterly. Sometimes, when he betrayed 





Monsieur deigned to appear. But as far as he 
was concerned it mattered little, for he ate of 
Marthe’s dainty dishes with a preoccupied air, as 
if he did not know what he was putting into his 
mouth, and never seemed to remark any thing 
amiss. Antoinette watched him, thought how 
handsome he looked with that abstracted air 
upon him, and nibbled away herself quite con- 
tentedly, hunger serving as a sauce to the over- 
cooked dinner; but Marthe waited with a cloudy 
brow, and went in and out like a miniature hur- 
ricane. 

‘*She is disappointed, the poor Marthe,” said 
her mistress, apologetically, as Lucien looked up 
annoyed after one of these exits. ‘‘She piques 
herself on her cooking, and can not bear to have 
it spoiled.” 

‘*She must not weary us with her humors, 
though,” he replied, ‘‘or I shall propose to dis- 
pense with her services as cook, and have our 
dinner in from a traiteur’s.” 

The little housekeeper was dismayed, but she 
answered, sweetly, ‘‘'That will not be needed. 
I will speak to Marthe; I will arrange it; trust 
me, my Lucien.” 

And then again there was silence between them. 








SS 


| could not wait. 


| the air of an apt disciple ? 


of 
**Thou knowest, ‘ Dwarfs on giants’ 
shoulders see farther than giants.’” 

Apparently her husband did not 
quite relish the quotation. 

“Ta, ta,” he said, impatiently, 
“what dost thou know about it? 
And what book is that thou hast got 
hold of there ?” 

She held it up with a smile. 

** As if such books were for thee! 
Read thy cookery-book, petite, and 
thy livre de priéres !” 

She might have replied that she 
did not neglect either, but she only 
laughed good-humoredly, put down 
** Laplace,” and took up some em- 
broidery. 

It soon got to be dull work, 
though, drawing the swift needle in 
and out, with no one to read to her 
or talk to her the while ; so present- 
ly the lively little creature got up, 
rearranged the rose in her hair, and 
watered the flowers in the balcony, 
humming very softly a gay little 
chanson as she did so. 

Then she came back and began 
upon a different book—‘‘ The Life 
of the Curé d’Ars.” 

She-read on for a good while with- 
out speaking or stirring; then Lu- 
cien came and peeped over her 
shoulder. 

‘* What a little angel of quietness 
thou art!” he said. ‘‘ Hast thou 
been dozing over thy pious biogra- 
yhy ?” 

She took his hand into hers, and 
turned her face round to him, so that 
their glance met—his fine dark eyes 
full of caressing fondness, hers 
brimming with eloquent tears. 

**Has thy book made thee cry, 
or are these unsociable evenings too 
triste for thee?” he asked, tenderly. 
‘“They have got a new piece at the 
Odéon; we will go and see it the 
first fete-day ; thou wilt like that.” 

** Ah, thanks ; but there is some- 
\} thing I should like even better; if 
thou wouldst take me to hear the 
Pere Félix preach at Notre Dame! 
Say that thou wilt,” she ended, win- 
ningly, plaiting up his long thin fin- 
gers in a playful way, and then 
squeezing them in her own brown 
little dimpled hands. 

** Ah, thou art turning dévote ; 
that comes of thy book.” 

**If thou wouldst read it!” she 
said, eagerly. ‘‘M. Vianney was a 
veritable apostle; he spent his life 
in doing good to others.” 

** All ‘pour faire son salut,’ I 
suppose,” sneered Lucien. ‘‘I do 
not greatly admire that pious selfish- 
ness, I.” 

She colored and dropped his hand, 
then she recovered herself, and said, 
gently: ‘* There is no word of that 
here; M. Vianney rose to the height 
of the saints; his heart was full of 
pure love and the spirit of sacrifice.” 

‘* He has positively made thee elo- 
quent,” said Lucien, half mocking 
ly, half fondly. ‘* Well, we will see 
about Pere Félix; meanwhile what can I do to 
please thee, my little heart ?” 

‘*'Thou canst explain to me thy theory,” she 
answered, taking possession of his hand again. 

“Bah! thou wouldst not understand it. I 
must try and get one of my friends to listen to 
me; it seems to me that in explaining it the idea 
which I lack might come. I wanted to tell De 
Villaret about it, but he excused himself: he 
was going to dine at the Trois Fréres.” 

** And when thou didst begin to M. Burrand 
he said he was bound for the Academy, and 
Lucien, mon ami, thou hadst 
better be content to have thy little wife for a 
listener. Can I not be to thee like Moliére’s old 
woman? She was doubtless hideous, and I am 
not that, quite!—See, I will sit at thy feet, so.” 
And she drew him gently into the chair, and sank 
down upon a cushion. ‘* Me voila! have I not 
Do the students who 
listen to thy lectures look half so attentive as I?” 

**Thou art ravishing; but how am I to begin 
to talk to thee of such dry subjects? When thou 
lookest so bewitching thou drivest all else out of 
my head.” 

** Then I look grave and ugly a l'instant. 


with an air of pretty mischief: 
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hold” And she puckered up her pretty face, and 
crossed her arms in her lap with an air of de- 
termination. 

** Now, thou art comical beyond measure! 
This is simply 2 farce.” 

~* Begin!” she said, imperiously, and with the 
utmost gravity. 3 
“ How am [ to begin? ‘That rose in thy hair 
has a —” 
She took it out, and flung it petulantly on the 


carpet. 

**Méchant! Dost thon think I am a baby, to 
be fed with flatteries? ‘Thy theory, thy theory!” 

He still coquetted a little about it; but once 
fairly launched, his words came forth like a tor- 
rent. In a little while he forgot every thing but 
his science; the graceful creature at his feet 
might indeed have been Moliére’s old house- 
keeper for any difference that it made, though 
any one less absorbed would have thought her a 
pretty picture as she sat there; her head upraised, 
her scarlet lips just parted, her lovely eyes fixed 
upon him, drinking in each word. 

** And there,” he broke off at last, ‘‘ the clew 
fails—I am batfied.” 

She gave a little impatient stamp. 
shalt not be baffled! 
how.” 

* We?” he echoed, laughing, once more con- 
scious of his auditor.. 

** Yes, we, my Lucien; why should not I help 
thee? It is true I am a little empty-pate, but 
we women have our inspirations sometimes. I 
will make a neuvaine to St. Géneviéve, and who 
knows ?” 

“Thou art the dearest and most ridiculous of 
little women,” he said, laughing heartily. ‘*Do 
thou make thy neuvaines, and I will make my 
calculations. Va donc, let us have no more of 
this farcical talk, but go and sing me ‘ Jenny 
l Ouvriére’ or ‘ File, file.’” She rose and obeyed, 
but she had the air of a little sibyl condescend- 
ing to some frivolity for his benefit. 

During the next few days Monsieur was more 
shut up in his little sanctum than ever, and Ma- 
dame divided her time between going to church 
and poring over learned books. Both of them 
seemed quite absorbed, neither had any atten- 
tion to spar for Marthe and her excellent cook- 
ery. 
** Tt appears to me,” said that worthy domes- 
tic, as she bustled round the parlor one day, 
‘that Madame has taken to having ideas too. 
Ma foi! they are troublesome things, these ideas ; 
1 thank the saints I have none of them, I.” 

Toinette, who was sitting with her elbows on 
her knees, and her hands pushed through her 
dark cloud of hair, looked up and smiled. ‘It 
is precisely because I have not an idea that I am 
so absent,” said she. ‘*Voyez vous, Marthe, I 
am searching for one that I can not find; and 
how am I to get it? One can not advertise for 
i ; OF, at any rate, they do not come in an- 
swer to advertisements.” 

“You might ask Monsieur votre Pare,” said 
Marthe, who had been much impressed by the 
Professor's spectacles and general air of wisdom. 

“I might, but that would not do, even if he 
could help me.” 

**Madame has not been to see blind Simon, 
lately ?” 

**No; but I think it would be vain to go to 
him for ideas,” and Toinette laughed merrily. 

‘*Chut,” said Marthe, impatiently; “the world 
is not made up of ideas. It seems to me that 
some die of hunger, while other people are 
taken up with their books and their notions.” 

Toinette by no means resented this retort, 
which from an English servant would have sound- 
ed strange, not to say impertinent. 

** The poor Simon, perhaps he is hungry now,” 
she said, with compunction; ‘I will go and see 
him at once. You can spare me some of the 
bouilli to take to him, Marthe.” 

As Toinette went along, she caught sight of 
blind Simon, sitting just within the porch of St. 
Etienne du Mont, and dismally rattling a small 
money-box, to attract the attention of those who 
passed in and out. 

She went up the steps, and accosted him. 

**T thought to have found you at home, Si- 
mon; this is your dinner-hour, is it not ?” 

** Truly it is,” said he, in a grumbhng voice; 
““but when one has no dinner to go to, one is 
not particular about the hour.” 

A deep self-reproachful pang pierced the girl's 
heart. She glanced through the open door up 
the aisle, at the beautiful shrine of St. Génevieve, 
gorgeous with carving and gilding, and to her- 
self she said, ‘‘ Ah! no wonder that my neuvaine 
avails nothing. I am not worthy to be allowed 
to help Lucien. I am a monster of selfishness 
and cruelty.” Then she turned to Simon again. 
“*I nave some dinner here ; will you come home 
and eat it?” 

**I have no one to lead me,” he replied, un- 
graciously. 

“* Let me do that,” she said, sweetly, longing 
to atone for her past neglect; and accordingly 
they threaded together one or two streets, till 
they came to Simon's house. Fortunately they 
met no one who was likely to be scandalized at 
the sight of Toinette’s humble companion ; and 
probably, even had she been troubled with stares, 
she would have accepted them as penance meet. 

Simon grumbled all the way about having 
been forgotten by Madame for <o long (about a 
week). “*Itold M. le Curé that I was in want,” 
said he, “and he replied to me, ‘ But Madame 
Mervigny looks after you.’ ‘Would that she 
did, then,’ said I. ‘I have not seen her this long 
time. She has been to the church, perhaps, but 
she has gone in at the other door, and has not 
thought of poor Simon.’” 

Toinette’s face was covered with blushes, which 
the old man could not see. She hung her head 
as ge wy a rebuke from M. le Curé himself. 

“ not happen again,” she said, peni- 
tently, and ia her heart she was thinking, ** Lu- ) 


**Thou 
We will find it out some- 





cien, Lucien, what a hateful, wicked little wife 
you have got!” 

They found no one in at Simon's house, and 
he intimated that his grand-daughter, who lived 
with him, had probably gone out for the day, 
and that if he was to get back to the church it 
must be with Madame’s aid. So Antoinette 
waited rather contre gré, and as Simon gave 
his mind to his dinner so entirely while it lasted, 
as evidently not to wish for any conversation, 
she fell into a reverie, and presently began to 
muse once more over the theory. 

Suddenly her face lit up with a gleam of ex- 
quisite joy. ‘I have it, I have it!” she cried. 
‘* Ah, unworthy me! that I should have come 
upon ii now, just when I least deserve it. Con- 
gratulate me, my good friend; I have thought 
of something which will be of use to my hus- 
band, which will make us both happy.” 

“* Madame is fortunate,” said the beggar, le- 
thargically ; ‘‘some people are so. I have heard 
that the first idea of chocolate ices came upon 
the inventor like an inspiration.” 

Toinette laughed merrily, irresistibly. 

**Mais que vous étes drole!” she said. ‘I 
shall :lways love your little room, my good Si- 
mon, it has been a fortunate place to me.” 

‘* Then perhaps I shall see Madame there oft- 
ener for the future,” replied the implacable old 
man. 

She bit her pretty lips, but said nothing. It 
was a little hard, but what better had she de- 
served? thought she. 

The old beggar walked very slowly, and she 
had to restrain her impatience while she conduct- 
ed him back to St. Etienne’s, but when she had 
once parted from him she almost flew, and dashed 
into Lucien’s den like a mountain breeze. 

‘*T Kaye got it, mon ami,” she said, breath- 
lessly. ‘*I have found the idea we have been 
waiting for. Ah! let me get breath, and I will 
tell it thee.” 

“Child, thou art quite spent,” he said, re- 
proachfully ; ‘‘ hast thou been running or what? 
{s it thus that Madame Mervigny should go 
about the streets ?” 

“* No, no,” she said, penitently ; ‘‘ but indeed 
I did not quite run, and in general when | walk 
alone, I go so slow, so slow, 1 am d'une sagesse 
incroyable; only to-day my mind was so full. 
Figure to thyself that I have found the key to our 
difficulties, that thy theory is now complete.” 

**Pauvre petite!” he said, with a smile and a 
curl of the lip; “‘it is a happy little delusion for 
thee.” 


** Pardon, it is no delusion ; I will demonstrate 
it. Ah, I suffocate!” and untying her bonnet 
and flinging it from her, she began to explain in 
quick broken sentences the chain of reasoning by 
which she had arrived at her conclusion. 

He heard it all very incredulously, then said, 
in a guarded way, “ If thou wouldst write it down 
coherently I might be able to judge of it better ; 
there may be something in it, but I fear not 
much,” 

Her eager happy face became very blank in- 
deed. ‘‘ 1 dare say I have blundered,” she mur- 
mured; “and yet it seemed to me so complete. 
I will write it down, and thou shalt judge.” 

She went to the sitting-room and wrote. 
When she had made it all as clear as she could, 
she brought the paper and left it with him. 

An hour passed, two hours, three, and still 
Lucien did not come forth. She went to the 
door, but all was still, and she was too afraid 
of disturbing him to go in, or even to knock. 

At last dinner-time came, and Marthe im- 
peratively begged that her master might be sum- 
moned, adding that she should do it herself if 
Madame declined. 

**My dinner is of the best, and must not be 
spoiled to-day,”’ she said; ‘‘ besides, Madame is 
pale as a sheet, and must not go longer fasting. 
She has walked herself off her legs for that old 
miserable, the blind Simon.” 

As if Marthe had not been the one to urge her 
to visit him! 

Thus abjured, Toinette went once more to 
her husband’s sanctum, tapped gently, and en- 
tered. 

Lucien was sitting at the table, his head bur- 
ied in his hands. She went softly up to him, 
and put her hand on his shoulder. 

** So it is no use,” she said, in a broken voice, 
‘and thou art afraid to tell me. Courage, mon 
ami, I am not so conceited but that I can bear it. 
I should have dearly liked to help thee, but since 
it is not to be, never mind. Iam thy own stupid 
little wife, good for nothing but to mend thy 
socks.” 


‘**Not so,” he said, huskily, and with a touch 
of sarcasm, ‘‘thou art a very learned professor- 
ess, and I must be thy humble disciple; thou 
hast found out the riddle which was too hard for 
me to read.” 

** Dost thou mean that it was the right solu- 
tion, after all?” 
fore him, her eyes sparkling, flaming with ecstasy. 
** My Lucien, my love, how happy Iam! Now 
thou wilt make thy discovery known, and thy la- 
bors will bear fruit, and the world of science will 
begin to know thee for what thouart. Ah! how 
thankful I am; how I love thee, my hero !” 

‘*A poor sort of hero who is outdone by his 
wife,” he said, bitterly. 

She was silent for a minute in amazement and 
pain; then she took one of his hands into both 
of hers. 

** My Lucien, thou dost not mean that; thou 
art not vexed because thy silly little wife has 
made a happy guess! How should I have known 
any thing about it at all bat for thee? Thine 
was the thought, and the toil, and the research ; 
mine the inspiration of a fortunate minute. Thon 
dost not begrudge me this, mon ami; thou wilt 
let little me rejoice in it for thy sake ?” 

His brow cleared somewhat; he could not 
help being touched. 

** Thou art a little angel,” he said, 


And she fell on her knees be- | 








**No, no, no; I am a little wretch! This 
day of all days I least deserved that any thing 
good should happen to me. I have a heart of 
stone. Conceive that I nearly let old Simon 
starve |” 

And positively her tears were dropping. 

Perhaps the sight of them did him more good 
than any thing. 

‘** Why, my little heart!” he said, with recoy- 
ered tenderness. ‘‘ There, weep not; let me dry 
thine eyes for thee; it kills me to see thee grieve. 
Thou needest not fear that Simon will starve— 
the old wretch!—even if thou dost forget him 
now and then. I will give him a france on Sun- 
day.” 

“*Ah, thanks; and now thou art not angry 
with me any longer?” 

** Angry with thee! how could I be that? I 
have found out that thou art as clever as thou 
art good, that is all, and that I have been blind 
and conceited. It could not but seem strange 
at first that thou shouldst find out with ease what 
has so long balked me.” 

“* Strange,” she said; ‘nay, surely it is very 
simple. it is only another illustration of my 
proverb, * Dwarfs on giants’ shoulders see far- 
ther than giants.’ How could I have found out 
any thing if thou hadst not mounted me, as it 
were, on thy shoulders—given me the advantage 
of all thy genius and experience? If thou think- 
est that I should have found out any thing alone, 
thou art indeed in error.” 

Apparently Lucien relished this application of 
the proverb much better than the last. 

3 — — worth two of the clumsy, old gi- 
ant, my dwarf, my sprite, my good fairy!” he 
said, fondly. ** There, thou Lo cuneaind the 
demon of pride, and I can rejoice in thy dis- 
covery, and be as proud of thee as thou deserv- 
est. If thou art very good I will even let thee 
see the experiments by which I propose to illus- 
trate my theory.” 

**Thanks, thanks. Ah, how kind, how noble 
thou art! I am the happiest little wife in the 
world.” 

And perhaps, at that moment at any rate, he 
thought himself the happiest husband. Certain- 
ly when Marthe, past all patience, came to sum- 
mon them to dinner, they were looking so beam- 
ing, 80 joyful, so wrapt up in each other, that 
the intended reproach died away on her lips. 

‘‘It appears to me,” she said, dryly, ‘‘ that 
Monsieur and Madame have both got an idea 
this time, and that ideas may, after all, be good 
for something, though, thank the saints! I have 
none of them.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M.—Any importer of pictures and engravings will 
obtain the photographs of the Europeans you desire, 
and the large American deulers will no doubt supply 
the others. 

A conrEsPonpent strongly recommends the follow- 
ing remedy for chilblains: ‘Prepare a strong decoc- 
tion of wild cherry bark—say one-fourth of a pound 
of bark—and a quart of water, allowed to simmer for 
half an hour; wrap the part affected in flannel, and 
with a cup pour over it the liquid as hot as can be 
borne. Do this three times a day, and in 48 hours 
the painful irritation will be relieved.” 

Kitry.—We recommend no de, for none 
are safe, The American Indians pluck out the beard, 
and, by a persistent use of this means, succeed finally 
in preventing its growth. 

M. H.—The person you allude to is a French per- 
fumer, and the notice of him in the paper you men- 
tion was merely an advertising puff. 

IsanetLe.—Make your black velvet into a tight-fit- 
ting waist extending over the hips, to form a short 
polka basque. Plain coat-sleeves, with lace or quilled 
satin ruffles at the elbow. 

A Vittace Sussorrer.—Cut your black cloth into 
a short dress with a single skirt, gored, and trimmed 
with a flounce eight inches wide, arranged in box- 
—s three in a group, with a plain space between. 

ut two rows of serge braid above the flounce. The 
over-garment is a half-long Camargo basque, looped 
high on the hips, and worn with a belt and a fan- 
shaped bow. Trim with braid and a narrower pleat- 
ed ruffle. A round pelerine cape, lined with flannel, 
will give additional warmth and style. 

C. L. M.—Renaissance bows are without ends, con- 
sisting merely of two pieces of satin under a cross 
strip. The fullness is folded like fluting in imitation 
of the deep curves of the Renaissance style; hence 
the name.—Polka basques are short round basques 
that merely reach over the hips. Jockey basques are 
plain corsages, with a square or a pointed flap behind, 
like those worn on riding habits. Loop the upper skirt 
of the black cashmere. Trim with a pleated frill of the 
same or of satin, or else with folds and fringe. The up- 
per skirt measures about four yards in width, though 
this depends on the size of the wearer and her crino- 
line. Be careful that it does not “ hoop” abont the fig- 
ure.—W idows wear black crape collars, the crape sim- 
ply doubled and sewed together at the edges, without 
apy trimming. 

Jersey City.—In the description of New-Year's re- 
ception dresses in Bazar No. % (Vol. II.), you will find 
a model for making your silk. We would advise the 
square neck and Maria Theresa sleeve as well adapt- 
ed to your style. Point lace is certainly the hand- 
somest trimming you can have. Two yards and a 
half wiil probably be sufficient.—We like the “ glove- 
fitting" corsets, and think you were not properly fit- 
ted. The objection you make is usually considered a 
recommendation. 

Casre.—To represent a farmer, wear a gray suit, 
loosely made. A short sack-coat, high vest, and pan- 
taloons of the same cloth, A broad-brimmed straw- 
hat and black ribbons, Asa bandit chief, wear tight 
black pants, high cavalry boots, a Spanish cloak, and 
the high Tyrolean hat and feather. 

Pareeramitias.—Light your fires betimes in the 
country. A good blazing fire is an excellent means 
of ventilation, and a preventive of ague and otber mi- 
asmatic affections. Even if the temperature should 
not seem to require it, it is better to have a fire, al- 
though you may be obliged to open your windows to 
temper its heat. 

Moruzr.—We thought babies’ caps had been long 

bsol The doctors do not approve of any cover- 
ing to the heads of children, and, in fact, of grown-up 
people, while indoors. The practice of wearing night- 
caps is not only unfavorable to the growth of the hair, 
but predisposes to headaches and other ailments of the 
head, inside and out. 

X. ¥.—Y¥es; every person is taller in the morning 








| 


when first rising from bed than at night on going to 
sleep. The difference is owing to the fact that there 
is between some of the bones in the human frame a 
substance of a yielding natnre, which during the day 
is compressed and shortened by the weight of the 
body, but at night, being relieved of this pressure, is 
expanded and lengthened. 

Autor Beut.—As we have said repeatedly, we can 
not furnish special patterns. You will find an illus- 
tration and pattern of ear-muffs in Harper's Bazar, 
No. 61, which you can adapt to your needs by exer- 
cising a little ingenuity. 

Marre Hatt.—You will find a pretty pattern of an 
Afghan for infant's in 8 , No. 
31.—The author of the “Dodge Clab,” James De 
Mille, is a Nova Scotian by birth, and professor of 
English literature in the Halifax College. He is a 
tall, handsome man, of polished manners and charm- 
ing conversational powers.—M. du Chaillu’s name is 
pronounced Du Shalyou. He is as sparkling and en- 
tertaining as his books, and an immense favorite with 
the children. 

Mrs, M.—Every boarding-school certainly should be 
provided with baths,'‘and the pupils compelled to bathe 
themselves daily. Your sons need not remain, howev- 
er, among “ the unwashed” as long as they can obtain 
the use of a tumblerful of water, which Miss Night- 
ingale says is sufficient for the daily washing of the 
amplest person. One good “washing all over” per 
week is not ‘*enough for bealth's sake.” 

Anne.—The hair in the portrait to which you refer 
is long and worn in achignon. The front is crépéd. 
—The Venue de Medici measures twenty-eight inches 
round the waist. 





Burnett's Cocoarnxe is a perfect hair-dress- 
ing for preserving and beautifying the hair, and 
rendering it dark and glossy. No other com- 
pound possesses the peculiar properties which so 
exactly suit the various conditions of the human 
hair. It is the best and cheapest hair-dressing 
in the world. For sale by all druggists. 





Prano’s American Curomos.—Prana & 
Co. are rapidly making their name a household 
word in every portion of the country by the art- 
istic excellence of their exquisite chromos,— 
Boston Monitor. 





281 Easr Torery-rinet Street, N.Y. 
Dear Str,—For three weeks past I have been 
using your PLanTaTION Brrrers. For more 
than four months past I have been suffering from 
what my doctor said was nervous prostration, 
being unable to endure hardly any physical or 
mental labor without great fatigue. But I had 
not used the Bitters a week before I was con- 
scious of their benefiting me as nothing else had, 
and I have continued to gain very rapidly since, 
till now I am able to be about my usual house~ 
hold duties. ‘To all who are afflicted with gen- 
eral debility I can testify from experience that 

the Bitters are invaluable. Yours, truly, 
Marcaret B. Stone. 


Macnotta Warter.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 


raids, 
‘ow! -» at Barker's Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRAND DUCHESS, BELLE HELENE, & 
fifteen other popular Operas, complete for Piano- 
So Overture and whole of music. Fift 








<4 


J ’ 
free to any address, y* | & Co.'s Catalogue of the 
newest publications in fal 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. ¥. 


OOK OUT! Don't touch it, unless in pure 

white hig tame | both Wolcott's Pam Parr, for 
pain, and his Annrmtartor, for Catarrh. Take none 
other, or you are cheated. Sold by all druggists. 








yates & GRANT, 
No. 703 BROADWAY, 
are offering, before removal to their 
new premises, 
RICH LACE GOODS, 
OOMPRIBING 
BLACK THREAD POINTS 
POINT AGUILLE SETS, 
BLACK THREAD CAPES, 

POINT AGUILLE COLLARS, 
and a large variety of other rich goods 
suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 

ATA 


GREAT REDUCTION. 





COLD WEATHER bogs not CHAP 
or roughen the skin after using WRIGHT'S 
Atoonatep Gryoertne Taster or Sourpiriep Guy- 
cegine. Its daily use makes the skin delicately soft 
and beautifal. ld by all Druggists. 
R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


EMOREST’S I:tustratep MONTHLY, 
The Model Parlor Magazine of America, 
combines artistic and entertaining Literature by the 
best Authors, Music, Architecture, and the only relia- 
ble Fashions—all elegantly Llustrated—with other 
useful and entertaining novelties, Single co 
Yearly, $s, with a valuable premium. 
copies, with circulars, mailed free on receipt o . 
838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
= ENEW!” “RENEW !”—Harper’s Ba- 
zak, $4 00, and the ProrortaL Pureno.oeicat 
$3 00, sent a year for $6 





ies, 25¢. 
imen 
f 15¢ 





JOURNA! 


00 by 
S. R. WELLS, 8389 Broadway, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
fAmseicas TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
F and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorona (black), 70c., 80¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 

Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
per ib. 

Eveutsn Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 

ImprrtaL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best,.$1 25 


per Ib. 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Uncororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunrowver (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frencu Brraxrast anp Dinner Correr, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 4c. per tb. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 5 


Portsmouth, Micu., August 26, 1863, 
To the Guzat American Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The porna here will not let me alone. They 
say I have learned the and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, ing five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 

. “5 - at 125.. 625 


5 

83 “ Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
iar Imperial. papeen Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
oe. eeree J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0.A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins hesieee at 125.. 500 
S * Comes... ccccce . énaeey at 380.. 150 
6 “* Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4“ Young Hyson..Wm.H.Doraty..at 125.. 500 
1* & do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
z* éd& do. ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4“ do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
4“ I ined A. Gale......... at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial....... Mrs, Bird.......at 125.. 250 


| 
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the party getting up the Club. Our profits are smal) 
but with be A be H 

no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er lye imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


.POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


‘ Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
\e8s): 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 








QeEARS anp SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED fhY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
62 Beekman Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
O EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga- 


zines lying about loose all the year. 
CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 
the size of 
Harper’s Bazar or Harper’s Weekly, sent by Mail for 
#1 25. They bind the numbers firmly wot | week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 

—"A Good Thing."—N. Y. Tribune.—— 

Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Music Size, $1 00. 








BALt BLACK & ©0., 
665 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOCTION OF 


ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
JEWELRY, * CLOCKS, 
WATCHES BRONZES. 
Al variety of Fancy Goods 


ange ; 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


HITCHCOCK'S HALF DIME MUSIC. 


VOCAL MUSIC, WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
NOW READY. 
No. 1, Captain Jinks. No. 5, Not for Joseph. 
"EM Raat 9 pnarteer ar 
, Ro A ‘t thi 
“ 3, We'd Better bide a shall ha 


ee, 
“ 4, Blue Eyes. 





. . 
closing five cents each to the ublisher,, ae 

BEN Js Spring Streee Rew York 
Or 164 Vine Streets Cintinnath, Ohio.” 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
° - have just received some 
Evecant NoveEettiges in 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, LACE-SHAWLS; 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS 


and SCARFS; 
SILKS, EMBROIDERED SILK and SATIN 
ROBES; 


PARIS-MADE VELVET, SILK, and POPLIN 
SUITS; 





VELVET and CLOTH SACQUES, extra ele- 
gant; 


ASTRAKHAN SACQUES and CLOAKS, 
from $40 upward ; 


RUSSIA SABLE, MINK, and ERMINE 
CAPES, MUFFS, CUFFS, &c., 
Very Choice, 
Importep Expressty For 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Broapway, 4tu Avence, 97TH AND 10TH Srrerrs. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
* during this week will continue to 
replenish all their 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 
SILKS, POPLINS, DRESS-GOODS, 
MERINO CLOTHS, CALICOES, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS; 
LADIES’ anv CHILDREN'S UNDERCLOTHING, 
CHILDREN’S anp MISSES’ SACQUES; 


BOYS’ GARIBALDI, BISMARCK, ayn DRESS- 
SUITS, which, on account of price, quality, and 
style, have attracted so much attention. 


Aso, THE Balance oF TUE 


LADIES’ HEAVY BEAVER CLOTH SACQUES, 
at $5 each ; 


WALKING-SUITS at $10, $12, $15, and $20 each; 
&e., &c., &c. 
Broapway, 4mm Avenve, 9tn anv 10TH Srreets. 


LA GRANDE VICTOIRE. 
= mi.X LL. £ 


By asimple 
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¥ fort and e- 

conomy both warraut ladies in ree a prefer 
cncevverallothers. 8.T. & A. T. MEYE 

Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 

New Yor«. 

Mes PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Greatest 
i Wonders of the Age. 25 cents a Package. 

W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 








Gozo DONT. 


An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical Pes of the preparation 
for the teeth known as **SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Haut & Rucker, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample ofthe “‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, bat nothing of 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 
Late of Dr. Jas. R. Currron & Co. 


~ VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1869. 


The first edition of Oxr Hcnporep Trorsanp or 
Vior's Iniustratep CaTaLocusr or Seeps and Guipe 
IN THE FLrower Garpen is now published. It makes 
a work of 100 pages, beantifally illustrated, with about 
150 Fixe Woop Eneravines or Flowres and Vece- 
TABLES, and an 


ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 


Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 
The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


l TH THOUSAND Huenter’s Guipe anp 

Traprer’s Companion. How to hunt and trap 
all kinds of animals from Mink to Bear-and Deer; to 
cure fura, make Traps and Boats. A Maine hay 
writes: ‘It’s worth $10. I've already with its help 
caught more game in two weeks than in all last win- 
ter.” It will pay every Boy, Farmer, Hunter to have 
one. 9000 sold in two months. Only 25 cts.; Six for 
$1. Sent postpaid Le the publishers, 

HUNTER & CO., Hinspate, N.H. 
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QGtesLine SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark @) Trade-Mark 
in" ate fe 
Sieer, gM Aare Electro-Plate. 
Manufactured by the ? 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provivence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
Gornam Manvracturixe Co. 


Patent Duplex Mirror. 


i 








A 


PERFECT MIRROR. 


THE PATENT 
DUPLEX MIRROR 





MANTFACTURED BY 


is the 


Mirror Perfected. 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


It consists of the arrangement oftwo mirrors, which, 
when closed, occupy the space and present the appear- 
ance of but one; while, by —aanine the frames, they 
are at once placed in such position as to afford a com- 
plete view of the person, front, and profile. 

A lady can dress her back hair as accurately as the 
front hair by an ordinary mirror, and judge for her- 
self of the fit and effect of her garments. 

No lady will be satisfied with a mirror which gives 
only a front view, after examining these in their va- 
rious adaptations to articles of toilet furniture. 


Salesroom, No. 825 Broadway, 


where ladies can judge for themselves of the utility 
of this valuable improvement in mirrors, for it must 
be seen to be understood and appreciated. 


{) PEN THIS DAY, 

THE NEW ©OLORS IN 
GLOVES, 
AND TIES, 


DOG-SKIN 
SCARFS 
WITM AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
AND 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


At Extremely Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broapway. 





: I T STILL WAVES.”—The “STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER.” Look at Feb. Num- 
ber. Stories, Wit, Fun, Humor, Riddles, Conundrums, 
Comic Pictures. 40 columns and 8 pages crammed full 
of splendid reading. Save your yo! by reading 
“Humbugs Exposed.” That “$2 Sewing Machine" 
and “* Dollar Music Box,” Counterfeit Money Swindle, 
the “ Butter” Humbug—all other Swindles and Hum- 
bugs—read about them in the “STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER” for Feb. Only 75 cents a year, and the 
splendid Engraving of “Evangeline” FREE TO ALL. 
an. No. can still be had. Now 1s rue Time. Send 
75 cents and receive it a whole year. Money refunded 
to all not perfectly satisfied. Feb. Number, with Ex- 
posure of Swindles, &c., mailed for only Six Cents. 
Send for it. It will save you Dollars. Address 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





“ T\IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
: the world. 1500 Ilustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 
Diagrams for Embroidery, 12 large Colored Engravings 
yearly. Two Numbers Monthly, 35c. ; Yearly, $38. Soli 
by Newsdealers, or S. T. Taytor, 391 Canal St., N.Y. 


ERGEN & BAINBRIDGE, 
No, 33 Berkman St., New Yors, 
Mannfacturers, Importers, and Dealers in 
EXTRA SUPERFINE BRISTOL 
and all kinds and sizes of 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS. 





tw Panticctar ATTention Gtven to Novetties 
IN THE BustneEss. 





YPERION HAIR-CURLERS.—The most 
. simple, convenient, and efficient method for Curl- 
ing the Hair in beautiful Ringlets, without injury. 
Price 25c. per box, or two boxes for 50c., each contain- 
ing 6, 8, or 12, according to length. Sent post free. 
Mur. DEMOREST’S EMPOR UM OF FASHIONS, 
838 Broapway, New York. 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
P IANO-FORTES. 


Wanrerooms, . 
Send for Circular. 


No, 831 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, on THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parguan, Ouro. 


| FASHION and 
ECONOMY. 





As Tucks continue to be the style fur imdiee ciwili- 


ing, it is worth knowing that a wonderful invention 
has py for CREASING and TUCKING. It can 
be applied to a ing machine, and can be fastened 
to a table for hand-made tucks — making them ele- 
gantly, and of any width. 

NO NOISE—NO OIL—STRONG AND BEAUTI- 
FUL. CERTIFICATES from all leading Sewing Ma- 
chine Makers are the best recommendation. 

Nicely packed with full directions. 

PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, Sent, postage free, 
on receipt of price. Address 


The WILMOT & HOTCHKISS MFG. CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agents wanted every where. 
N.B.—To any person who will send us Nine Dollars 
for three of the “‘Sexir-Actine Crzaser anv Tucker,” 
we will send an extra one without charge. 
State for what machine, if any, they are to be used. 
LJOLLOWAY’S PILLS. —Let no sufferer 
from chronic dyspepsia or liver disease despair ; 
this remedy will inevitably perform the task the doc- 
tor has abandoned, and restore the patient to health. 


HARPERS PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINE 
1869 


Ha 














*s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
riodicals _ merit the high encomiums which they 
r 


ave received from the press, and the support which 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their beautifal ant instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
has given them the highest place in the current lite- 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 
ily periodicals in the world.—The Advance: Chicago. 








Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


In this specialty of illustrated articles Hanprr’s 
stands unrivaled and unapproached, nor has its supe- 
riority been abused, since the artistic excellence of ita 
cuts has been as steadily improved and as carefully 
studied as if it were pushed by competition.—New 
York Times, 





‘*A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our country—complete in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's Wants has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journal of Civilization.”—. Y. Evening Post. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


To dress according to Harprr’s Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.—Boston 
Transcript. 





TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harper's Macazing, One Year..... $4 00 





Harper's Werkty, One Year.. 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harren’s Weexcy, and Harper's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 


two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or: 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Scupsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
—_ Sor $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 
Ma@azrne 2 cents a year, for the Weexiy or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werkiy or Bazak, to pre-pay the United States 

ostage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Werkry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The. Volumes of the Macazrve commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Maaazrxe, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 





Terms ror Apvertisine Iv Harper's PERIopticars, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





{ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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PACETIA. 

A Conneoricct editor fell 
on an icy sidewalk last 
week. He did not use ‘*un- 
parliamentary language,” 
as some would have done, 
but bit his lips, rubbed 
down his bruises, ang, 
while a benevolent smile 
radiated his countenance, 
remarked, “ We don’t cher- 
ish any ill will; but for 
light and entertaining read- 
ing matter, recommend to 
us the obituary of the man 
who owns this sidewalk. 

Jail 

An irate citizen asks: 
“Can any one tell why 
horse-cars are always go- 
ing the other way ?’ he 
conundrum beats as. 


ae Sa 

A little boy named 
Knight, who recently en- 
tered the mission school at 
New London, was told by 
the teachers that he must 
be a good boy, and when 
he died he would go to 
heaven. The little fellow 
was well pleased with the 
pooper, and promised to 
ye the best kind of a boy. 
The next Sunday he ap- 
peared in his place looking 
sorrowful, and the teacher 
asked him if he had been 
a good boy. “ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “I've tried to be 
ood; butit'’snouse. The 
ys say I can't go to heav- 
en if I'm ever so good.” 
“Why do the boys say 
that?” asked the teacher. 
“They say,” replied the 
boy with the utmost sim- 
plicity, “there'll be no 
night there.” 

a 

A New Orleans jury de- 
clared a man to have come 
to his death by “an un 
known cart.” About ona 
par with this is the Phila- 
delphia verdict respect- 
ing a map who had been 
crushed to death in a mill, 
when the jury remarked, 
‘4No blame can be attach- 
ed to the machinery.” 

—— > 

The latest case of absence 
of mind is that of a gentle- 
man whom an acquaint- 
ance found marking his 
paper collars with indeli- 
yle ink. Thegistine made 
no remark until the job was 
finished, when he inquired 
in a sepulchral voice, “ But 
will they wash?” This 
woke yp the dreamer to 
worldly things. 





—-—-—— 
SOME OLD SAWS NEW 
SHARPENED. 

Half a moon.is better 

than no cheese. 

Take care of fhe sense, 
and the sounds will take 
care of themselves. 

It is an ill bird that brings 
nobody food. 

Better waitthan weather. 

To stuff is as*bad as to 
feast. 

Needs dust ‘when a mil- 
ler drives. 

It’s a strong vane that 
there's no turning. 

When the rats are away 
the cats may play. 

Many a mele will make 
a kettle. 

A burnt loaf gets no 


myer, 

Honest tea is the best 
policy. 

Who sups with the un- 
civil must be a great spoon. 

Spare the waipping and 
spoil the syllabu 

here’s many a skip 
*twixt the flea and the nip. 
——_>———_ 

Why should the sea make 
a better housekeeper than 
the earth? — Because the 
earth is exceedingly dirty, 
and the sea is very tidy. 

ica 6 RE 

The Jady who took every 
body’s eye must have quite 
a lot of ‘em. 

el 

A cockney conducted two 
ladies to an observatory to 
see an eclipse of the moon. 
They were too late--the 
eclipse was over, and the 
ladies were disappointed. 
“Oh!” exclaimed oar hero, 
*“ don't fret ; I know the as- 
tronomer well ; he is a very 
polite man, and I’m sure 
will begin again.” 

——_—_~.>——— 

Charley R——, as genu- 
ine a Patlander as ever left 
the “ old sod,” being in our 
village for a few days, went 
home one day with the 
Postmaster to dinner. Be- 
ing rather early, the wor- 
thy P.M. said: ‘ 

“Mr. R-—, if you are 
fond of music my daugh- 
ter will play something.” 

“Indade and I'm not," 
answered Charley. 

“Why,” exclaimed our 
P.M., “you don’t mean to 
say, do you, that you have 
no ear for music?” 

“Oh, not at all,” said 
Charley; “‘some pieces I 
like very much, especially 
*Patrick’s Day;' but my 
greatest trouble is to know 
when it's played.” 

—_—_$—>—_—_—___ 

An Irishman recently so- 
liloquized: ** What a waste 
o’ money to be buying mate 
when you know the half 
of it is bone, while you can 
spind it for ram that hasn't 
a bone in it.” 

—————>__———_ 


Tus Mirren THAT NEVER 
rrre—The one you get from 
a lady. F 





[January 16, 1869, 
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PATRIOTS TO THE RESCUE!—THE COUNTRY IN DANGER. 
“SHURE AND WOT’s THE COUNTHRY COMIN’ TO WHIN THIM CRAyTHURS CAN VoTE!” 











Jonzs Arrer Lacine. 
DO GENTLEMEN WEAR STAYS? 
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‘THE LOVE CHASE] : 
Poor SMITH, WHO IS NEVER FIRM ON HIS SKATES, HAD JUST SUCCEBDED, AFTER A GREAT EFFORT, IN OVERTAKING HIs CONSTANCE, WHEN, ETC., ETC. 


AWFUL NUISANCES. 


To be requested by an 
elderly female, of Sairey 
Gampish appearance, to 
assist her across the road, 
and to be seen and recog- 
nized during the perform- 
ance of such philanthropic 
attention by some of your 
lady friends and their swell 

ins, who subsequently 
allude to the vld lady as 
“your mother,” and will 
not, in spite of your frantic 
assertions to the contrary, 
induced to believe that 
she does not bear that ma- 
ternal relationship to you. 

To find, directly after the 
introduction at a ball, that 
your dress tie has shifted 
round to the back of your 
neck, and that your watch 
is hanging loose, giving 
you thereby the appear- 
ance of a semi-inebriate. 

To be asked at the house 
of your inamorata by a 
three - year-old demon 
whether re like “Sissy 
Rose,” and inreplyto yours 
in the affirmative, to be 
told that ‘Sissy Rose” 
hates you, ‘cause she told 
Misser Brown (your detest- 
ed rival) so. 

To discover, after dining 
in a strange hotel, in a 
——- place, that you are 
penniless, and that some 
of the plate is missing out 
of the room you have en- 
gaged. 

‘o have an immense 
dog, which has been re- 
cently indulging in a bath, 
suddenly place his paws af- 
fectionately on your white 
waistcoat, in order to test- 
ify his regard for you by 
iang your face. 

To closely followed, 
while taking pedestrian 
exercise in the company 
of ladies, by a ferocious- 
looking thorough -bred 
bull-dog, which has appar- 
ently engendered ideas an- 
tagonistic to the calves of 
your legs by threatening 
them with immediate mu- 
tilation. 

—_—_——— -— 

The only man not spoiled 
by being “‘lionized” was 
the prophet Daniel. 





—— pa 
“Tfyou want a purely un- 
sophisticated family p#l,” 
says a quack advertise- 
ment, “buy Dr. X——'s 
liver-encouraging, kidney- 
rsuading, silent peram- 
ulators, Sete Poa in 
abox. This pill is as mild 
as a _ lamb, and as 
searching as a small tooth 
comb. It don’t go fooling 
about, but attends strictly 
to business, and is as cer- 
tain as an alarum-clock.” 
Sciatica 
According to the latest 
definition, a bachelor is a 
man who has lost the op- 
portunity of making a wo- 
man miserable. 


_ oS 
Tue Po..-Tax — Hair- 
dressers’ charges. 


—_——_—_ 
PROVERBIAL VARIA- 
TIONS. 

The least said is soonest 
aid 


said. 

Little walls have long 
ears. 

A nail at need may save 
a steed. 

When honest men fall 
out rogues come by what 
doesn't belong to them. 

bird in the hand is 
worth a covey on the wing. 

Marry at leisure and re- 
pent in haste. 

Too many cooks spoil the 
digestion. 

t is never too late to go 
to bed. 

Never look a gift horse 
out of countenance. 

Rule a wife and have a 
housewife. 

Set a beggar on horse- 
back and he will ride when 
he had better walk. 

An ounce of wit is worth 
a pound of moral philoso- 
phy. 

——$_—@—____ 
~The same old woman 
that recently inquired at 
Waterbury how they turn- 
ed the oil into “‘them ‘ere 
iron things stickin’ down 
from the plasterin’” (the 
gas pipes), drew up to an 
ron safe the other day, and 
remarked “that she never 
did like them awful cold 
air-tight stoves.” 


——<—~>-- 
A gentleman just return- 
ed to this country from a 
tour in Europe was asked 
how he liked the ruins of 
Pompeii. ‘Not very well,” 
was the reply, “ they are 60 
much out of repair.” 
——p———— 
“Doctor, whenever I lean 
my head on my arm in this 
way, it pains me terribly. 
What shaliI do?” “Stop 
leaning your head on your 
arm in that way, Madam.” 
—_»———_ 
“William, if you go out 
in the street I'll ‘fa? you.” 
** But, mother, if I let you 
whip me now, may I go 
out afterward ?” 
> 
A Cannrpat CounTRy— 
Man-chu-ria. 
—_—»———_ 
Cast Apzrrr — Tipped 
over in a snow-bank. 
> 
CoLoRS THAT MUST BE 
SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED 
—‘Invisible green” and 
“ Blind man’s buff.” 








